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CHAPTER XV. 


A Mornine MErErinag: THE LETTER AGAIN. 





HE searlet and orange light 
outside the malthouse did 
not penetrate to its interior, 
which was, as usual, lighted 
by a rival glow of similar 
hue, radiating from the 
hearth. 

The maltster, after hav- 
ing lain down in his clothes 
for a few hours, was now 
sitting beside a three-legged 
table, breakfasting off bread 

= and bacon. This was eaten 
# on the plateless system, 
= which is performed by 
1 placing a slice of bread 
=F upon the table, the meat 

{| flat upon the bread, a 

a H.9,| mustard plaster upon the 

meat, and a pinch cf salt 

upon the whole, then cutting them vertically downwards with a large 
pocket-knife till wood is reached, when the severed lump is impaled on 
the knife, elevated, and sent the proper way of food. The maltster’s lack 
of teeth appeared not to sensibly diminish his powers as a mill. He had 
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been without them for so many years that toothlessness was felt less to 
be a defect than hard gums an acquisition. Indeed, he seemed to ap- 
proach the grave as a hyperbolic curve approaches a line—sheering off 
as he got nearer, till it was doubtful if he would ever reach it at all. 

In the ashpit was a heap of potatoes roasting, and a boiling pipkin of 
charred bread, called ‘‘ coffee,’’ for the benefit of whomsoever should call, 
for Warren’s was a sort of village clubhouse, there being no inn in the 
place. 

“T say, says I, we get a fine day, and then down comes a snapper at 
night,’’ was a remark now suddenly heard spreading into the malthouse 
from the door, which had been opened the previous moment, and the form 
of Henery Fray advanced to the fire, stamping the snow from his boots 
when about half-way there. The speech and entry had not seemed to be 
at all an abrupt beginning to the maltster, introductory matter being often 
omitted in this neighbourhood, both from word and deed, and the maltster 
having the same latitude allowed him, did not hurry to reply. He picked 
up a fragment of cheese, by pecking upon it with his knife, as a butcher 
picks up skewers. 

Henery appeared in a drab kerseymere great-coat, buttoned over his 
smockfrock, the white skirts of the latter being visible to the distance of 
about a foot below the coat-tails, which, when you got used to the style of 
dress, looked natural enough, and even ornamental—it certainly was 
comfortable. 

Matthew Moon, Joseph Poorgrass, and other carters and waggoners 
followed at his heels, with great lanterns dangling from their hands, which 
showed that they had just come from the cart-horse stables, where they 
had been busily engaged since four o’clock that morning. 

“ And how is she getting on without a baily?”’ the maltster enquired. 

Henery shook his head, and smiled one of the bitter smiles, dragging 
all the flesh of his forehead into a corrugated heap in the centre. 

‘‘She’ll rue it—surely, surely!” he said: ‘* Benjy Pennyways were 
not a true man or an honest baily—as big a betrayer as Joey Iscariot 
himself. But to think she can manage alone!” He allowed his head to 
swing laterally three or four times in silence. _ ‘* Never in all my creeping 
up—never!” 

This was recognised by all as the conclusion of some gloomy speech 
which had been expressed in thought alone during the shake of the head ; 
Henery meanwhile retained several marks of despair upon his face, to 
imply that they would be required for use again directly he should go on 
speaking. 

‘¢ All will be ruined, and ourselves too, or there’s no meat in gentle- 
men’s houses!” said Mark Clark, in the manner of a man ready to burst 
all links of habit. 

‘‘ A headstrong maid, that’s what she is—and won’t listen to no 
advice at all. Pride and vanity have ruined manyacobbler’s dog. Dear, 
dear, when I think of it, I sorrows like a man in travel!” 
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‘‘ True, Henery, you do, I’ve heard ye,” said Joseph Poorgrass, in a 
voice of thorough attestation, and with a wire-drawn smile of misery. 

‘¢ *Twould do a martel man no harm to have what’s under her bonnet,” 
said Billy Smallbury, who had just entered, bearing his one tooth before 
him. ‘ She can spaik real language, and must have some sense some- 
where. Do ye conceive me?”’ 

‘¢IT do, Ido; but no baily—I deserved that place,” wailed Henery, 
signifying wasted genius by gazing blankly at visions of a high destiny 
apparently visible to him on Billy Smallbury’s smockfrock. ‘‘ There, 
’twas to be, I suppose. Your lot is your lot, and Scripture is nothing ; 
for if you do good you don’t get rewarded according to your works, but 
are cheated in some mean way out of your recompense.” 

‘‘No, no; I don’t agree with’ee there,” said Mark Clark, decisively. 
‘‘ God's a perfect gentleman in that respect.” 

“‘ Good works good pay, so to speak it,”’ attested Joseph Poorgrass. 

A short pause ensued, and as a sort of entr’acte Henery turned and 
blew out the lanterns, which the increase of daylight rendered no longer 
necessary even in the malthouse, with its one pane of glass. 

‘‘T wonder what a farmer-woman can want with a harpsichord, dul- 
cimer, pianner, or whatever ’tis they d’call it,” said the maltster. ‘‘ Liddy 
saith she’ve a new one.” 

‘¢ Got a pianner ?” 

‘‘ Ay. Seems her old uncle’s things were not good enough for her. 
She’ve bought all but everything new. ‘There’s heavy chairs for the 
stout, weak and wiry ones for the slender; great watches getting on to 
the size of clocks, to stand upon the chimbley-piece.” 

‘¢ Pictures, for the most part wonderful frames.”’ 

‘* Long horse-hair settles for the drunk, with horse-hair pillows at each 
end.” 

‘* Looking-glasses for the pretty.” 

‘‘ Lying books for the wicked.” 

A firm loud tread was now heard stamping outside; the door was 
opened about six inches, and somebody on the other side exclaimed— 

‘‘ Neighbours, have ye got room for a few new-born lambs ? ” 

** Ay, sure, shepherd,” said the conclave. 

The door was flung back till it kicked the wall and trembled from 
top to bottom with the blow. Mr. Oak appeared in the entry with a 
steaming face, hay-bands wound about his ankles to keep out the snow, 
a leather strap round his waist outside the smock-frock, and looking 
altogether an epitome of the world’s health and vigour. Four lambs hung 
in various embarrassing attitudes over his shoulders, and the dog George, 
which Gabriel had contrived to fetch from Norcombe, stalked solemnly 
behind. 

‘‘ Well, Shepherd Oak, and how’s lambing this year, if1 may say it ?”’ 
enquired Joseph Poorgrass. 


‘‘ Terrible trying,” said Oak. ‘‘ I’ve been wet through twice a-day, 
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either in snow or rain, this last fortnight. Cainy and I haven't tined 
our eyes to-night.” 

‘¢ A good few twins, too, I hear, so to speak it ?” 

‘Too many by half. Yes, ’tis a very queer lambing this year. We 
shan’t have done by Lady Day.” 

‘* And last year ’twer all over by Sexagessamine Sunday,” Joseph 
remarked. 

“ Bring on the rest, Cain,” said Gabriel, ‘‘ and then run back to the 
ewes. I'll follow you soon.” 

Cainy Ball—a cherry-faced young lad, with a small circular orifice by 
way of mouth, advanced and deposited two others, and retired as he was 
bidden. Oak lowered the lambs from their unnatural elevation, wrapped 
them in hay, and placed them round the fire. 

‘‘ We've no lambing-hut here, as I used to have at Norcombe,” said 
Gabriel, ‘‘ and ’tis such a plague to bring the weakly ones to a house. 
If ’twasn’t for your place here, maltster, I don’t know what I should do, 
this keen weather. And how is it with you to-day, maltster ?”’ 

‘* O, neither sick nor sorry, shepherd ; but no younger.” 

‘* Ay—I understand.” 

‘¢ Sit down, Shepherd Oak,’”’ continued the ancient man of malt. 
‘* And how was the old place at Norcombe when ye went for your dog ? 
I should like to see the old familiar spot; but faith, I shouldn’t know a 
soul there now.” 

‘€T suppose you wouldn’t. ’Tis altered very much.” 

‘‘ Ts it true that Dicky Hill’s wooden cider-house is pulled down ?”’ 

“* O yes—years ago, and Dicky’s cottage just above it.” 

‘¢ Well, to be sure!” 

‘‘ Yes ; and Tompkins’s old apple-tree is rooted that used to bear 
two hogsheads of cider with its own apples, and no help from other 
trees.” 

‘* Rooted ?—you don’tsayit! Ah! stirring times we live in—stirring 
times.” 

‘¢ And you can mind the old well that used to be in the middle of the 
place ? That’s turned into a solid iron pump with a large stone trough, 
and all complete.” 

‘¢ Dear, dear—how the face of nations alter, and what great revolu- 
tions we live to see now-a-days! Yes—and ’tis the same here. They’ve 
been talking but now of the mis’ess’s strange doings.”’ 

‘What have you been saying about her?” inquired Oak, sharply 
turning to the rest, and getting very warm. 

‘These middle-aged men have been pulling her over the coals for 
pride and vanity,” said Mark Clark; ‘“ but I say, let her have rope 
enough. Bless her pretty face—shouldn’t I like to do so upon her 
cherry lips!’ The gallant Mark Clark here made a peculiar and well- 
known sound with his own. 

‘‘ Mark,” said Gabriel, sternly, ‘‘ now you mind this: none of that 
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dalliance-talk — that philandering way—that dandle-smack-and-coddle 
style of yours—about Miss Everdene. I don’t allow it. Do you hear?” 

‘¢ With all my heart, as the old woman said,” replied Mr. Clark, 
heartily. 

** T suppose you've been speaking against her ?” said Oak, turning 
to Joseph Poorgrass with a very grim look. 

‘‘ No, no—not a word I—’tis a real joyful thing that she’s no worse, 
that’s what I say,” said Joseph, trembling and blushing with terror. 
‘* Matthew just said sa 

‘¢ Matthew Moon, what have you been saying?” asked Oak. 

‘“©T? Why ye knowI wouldn’t harm a worm—no, not one under- 
ground worm !’’ said Matthew Moon, looking very uneasy. 

‘‘ Well, somebody has—and look here,neighbours.’’ Gabriel, though 
one of the quietest and most gentle men on earth, rose to the occasion, 
with martial promptness and vigour. ‘‘ That’s my fist.”’ Here he placed 
his fist, rather smaller in size than a common loaf, in the mathematical 
centre of the maltster’s little table, and with it gave a bump or two thereon, 
as if to ensure that their eyes all thoroughly took in the idea of fistiness 
before he went further. ‘‘ Now—the first man in the parish that I hear 
prophesying bad of our mistress, why’’—(here the fist was raised and led 
fall, as Thor might have done with his hammer in assaying it)—®** he’ll 
smell and taste that—or I’m a Dutchman.” 

All earnestly expressed by their features that their minds did not 
wander to Holland for a moment on account of this statement, well 
knowing it was but a powerful form of speech; but were deploring the 
difference which gave rise to the figure; and Mark Clark cried ‘“ Hear, 
hear, as the undertaker said.” The dog George looked up at the same 
time after the shepherd’s menace, and though he understood English but 
imperfectly, began to growl. 

‘‘ Now, don’t ye take on so, shepherd, and sit down!” said Henery, 
with a deprecating peacefulness equal to anything of the kind in Chris- 
tianity. 

‘‘ We hear that ye be a extraordinary good and clever man, shepherd,”’ 
said Joseph Poorgrass with considerable anxiety from behind the maltster’s 
bedstead, whither he had retired for safety. ‘‘’Tis a great thing to be 
clever, I’m sure,” he added, making small movements associated with 
states of mind rather than body; ‘“‘we wish we were, don’t we, 
neighbours ?”’ 

‘“‘ Ay, that we do, sure,” said Matthew Moon, with a small anxious 
laugh towards Oak, to show how very friendly disposed he was likewise. 

‘‘ Who’s been telling you I’m clever ?”’ said Oak. 

‘*’'Tis blowed about from pillar to post quite common,” said Matthew. 
‘‘ We hear that ye can tell the time as well by the stars as we can by the 
sun and moon, shepherd.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I can do a little that way,” said Gabriel, as a man of medium 
sentiments on the subject. 
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‘‘ And that ye can make sun-dials, and prent folks’ names upon their 
waggons almost like copper-plate, with beautiful flourishes, and great 
long tails. A excellent fine thing for ye to be such a clever man, 
shepherd. Joseph Poorgrass used to prent to Farmer James Everdene’s 
waggons before you came, and ’a could never mind which way to turn the 
J’s and E’s—could ye, Joseph ?”’ Joseph shook his head to express how 
absolute was the fact that he couldn’t. ‘‘ And so you used to do ’em the 
wrong way, like this, didn’t ye, Joseph ?”’ Matthew marked on the dusty 
floor with his whip-handle 


LAM 4S. 


‘¢ And how Farmer James would cuss, and call thee a fool, wouldn’t he, 
Joseph, when ’a seed his name looking so inside-out-like ?”’ continued 
Matthew Moon, with feeling. 

** Ay—’a would,” said Joseph, meekly. ‘But, you see, I wasn’t so 
much to blame, for them J’s and E’s are such trying sons of dogs for the 
memory to mind whether they face backward or forward; and I always 
had such a forgetful memory, too.”’ 

‘«* Tis a very bad afiliction for ye, Joseph Poorgrass—being such a man 
of calamity in other ways.” 

‘“‘ Well, ’tis; but a happy providence ordered that it should be no 
worse, and I feel my thanks. As to shepherd, there, I’m sure mis’ess 
ought to have made ye her baily—such a fitting man for’t as you be.” 

‘‘T don’t mind owning that I expected it,” said Oak, frankly. ‘‘Indeed 
I hoped for the place. At the same time Miss Everdene has a right to 
be her own baily if she chooses—and to keep me down to be a common 
shepherd only.’’ Oak drew a slow breath, looked sadly into the bright 
ashpit, and seemed lost in thoughts not of the most hopeful hue. 

The genial warmth of the fire now began to stimulate the nearly lifeless 
lambs to bleat and move their limbs briskly upon the hay, and to recognise 
for the first time the fact that they were born. Their noise increased to 
a chorus of baas, upon which Oak pulled the milk-can from before the 
fire, and taking a small teapot from the pocket of his smockfrock, filled 
it with milk, and taught those of the helpless creatures which were not 
to be restored to their dams how to drink from the spout—a trick they 
acquired with astonishing aptitude. 

‘¢ And she don’t even let ye have the skins of the dead lambs, I hear ?”’ 
resumed Joseph Poorgrass, his eyes lingering on the operations of Oak 
with the necessary melancholy. 

“I don’t have them,”’ said Gabriel. 

“Ye be very badly used, shepherd,” hazarded Joseph again, in 
the hope of getting Oak as an ally in lamentation after all. ‘I think 
she’s took against ye—that I do.”’ 

‘0, no—not at all,” replied Gabriel, hastily, and a sigh escaped 
him, which the deprivation of lamb skins could hardly have caused. 

Before any further remark had been added a shade darkened the door, 
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and Boldwood entered the malthouse, bestowing around upon each a nod, 
of a quality between friendliness and condescension. 

‘‘ Ah! Oak, I thought you were here,” he said. ‘‘I met the mail- 
cart ten minutes ago, and a letter was put into my hand, which I opened, 
without reading the address. I believe it is yours. You must excuse 
the accident, please.”’ 

““O, yes—not a bit of difference, Mr. Boldwood—not a bit,” said 
Gabriel, readily. He had not a correspondent on earth, nor was there a 
possible letter coming to him, whose contents the whole parish would not 
have been welcome to peruse. 

Oak stepped aside, and read the following in an unknown hand :— 


‘¢ Dear FRrenD,—I do not know your name, but I think these few 
lines will reach you, which I write to thank you for your kindness to me the 
night I left Weatherbury in a reckless way. I also return the money I 
owe you, which you will excuse,my not keeping asa gift. All has ended 
well, and I am happy to say I am going to be married to the young man 
who has courted me for some time—Sergeant Troy, of the 11th Dragoon 
Guards, now quartered in Melchester. He would, I know, object to my 
having received anything except as a loan, being a man of great respecta- 
bility and high honour—indeed, a nobleman by blood. 

‘‘T should be much obliged to you if you would keep the contents of 
this letter a secret for the present, dear friend. We mean to surprise 
Weatherbury by coming there soon as husband and wife, though I blush to 
state it to one nearly a stranger. The sergeant grew up in Weatherbury. 
Thanking you again for your kindness, 

‘‘T am, your sincere well-wisher, 
‘* Fanny Rosin.” 


‘‘ Have you read it, Mr. Boldwood ?” said Gabriel; ‘if not, you had 
better do so. I know you are interested in Fanny Robin.” 

Boldwood read the letter and looked grieved. 

‘“‘ Fanny—poor Fanny! the end she is so confident of has not yet 
come, she should remember—and may never come.” 

‘‘ What sort of a man is this Sergeant Troy ?” said Gabriel. 

‘“‘ H’m—I am afraid not one to build much hope upon in such a case 
as this,” the farmer murmured, ‘‘ though he’s a clever fellow, and up to 
everything. A slight romance attaches to him, too. His mother, a 
French governess, was married to a poor medical man, and while money 
was forthcoming all went on well. Unfortunately for the boy, his best 
friends died; and he got then a situation as second clerk at a lawyer's 
in Casterbridge. He stayed there for some time, and might have worked 
himself into a dignified position of some sort had he not indulged in the 
wild freak of enlisting. I have much doubt if ever little Fanny will 
surprise us in the way she mentions—very much doubt. A silly girl— 


silly girl!” 
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The door was hurriedly burst open again, and in cam2 running Cainy 
Ball out of breath, mouth red and open, like the bell of a penny trumpet, 
and coughing with noisy vigour and great distension of face. 

‘* Now, Cain Ball,” said Oak, sternly, ‘‘ why will you run so fast and 
lose your breath so? I’m always telling you of it.” 

‘¢ O—I—A puff of mee breath—went—the wrong way, please, Mister 
Oak, and made me cough—hok—hok—hok ! 

‘¢ Well—what have you come for ?”’ 

‘‘T’ve run to tell ye,” said the junior shepherd, supporting his 
exhausted youthful frame against the doorpost, ‘‘ that you must come 
directly. Two more ewes have twinned—that’s what's the matter, 
Shepherd Oak.” 

‘* O, that’s it,” said Oak, jumping up, and dismissing for the present 
his thoughts on poor Fanny. ‘‘ You are a good boy to run and tell me, Cain, 
and you shall smell a large plum-pudding some day asa treat. But, 
before we go, Cainy, bring the tarpot, and we'll mark this lot and have 
done with ’em.” 

Oak took from his illimitable pockets a marking iron, dipped it into 
the pot, and imprinted on the buttocks of the infant sheep the initials of 
her he delighted to muse on—‘ B. I.,”’ which signified to all the region 
round that thenceforth the lambs belonged to Farmer Bathsheba Everdene, 
and to no one else. 

‘* Now, Cainy, shoulder your two, and off. Good morning, Mr. Bold- 
wood.” The shepherd lifted the sixteen large legs and four small bodies 
he had himself brought, and vanished with them in the direction of the 
lambing field hard by—their frames being now in a sleek and hopeful 
state, pleasantly contrasting with their death’s-door plight of half-an- 
hour before. 

Boldwood followed him a little way up the field, hesitated, and turned 
back. He followed him again with a last resolve, annihilating return. 
On approaching the nook in which the fold was constructed, the farmer 
drew out his pocket-book, unfastened it, and allowed it to lie open on his 
hand. A letter was revealed—Bathsheba’s. 

“Twas going to ask you, Oak,’’ he said, with unreal carelessness, 
‘*if you know whose writing this is?” 

Oak glanced into the book, and replied instantly, with a flushed face, 
** Miss Everdene’s.”’ 

Oak had coloured simply at the consciousness of sounding her name. 
He now felt a strangely distressing qualm from a new thought. The 
letter could of course be no other than anonymous, or the inquiry would 
not have been necessary. 

Boldwood mistook his confusion : sensitive persons are always ready 
with their “ Is it 1?” in preference to objective reasoning. 

‘The question was perfectly fair,’’ he returned—and there was some- 
thing incongruous in the serious earnestness with which he applied himself 
to an argument on a valentine. ‘‘ You know it is always expected that 
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privy inquiries will be made: that’s where the—fun lies.” If the word 
«‘ fun” had been ‘‘ torture,” it could not have been uttered with a more 
constrained and restless countenance than was Boldwood’s then. 

Soon parting from Gabriel, the lonely and reserved man returned to 
his house to breakfast—feeling twinges of shame and regret at having so 
far exposed his mood by those fevered questions to a stranger. He again 
_ placed the letter on the mantelpiece, and sat down to think of the 
circumstances attending it by the light of Gabriel’s information. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ALL SAINTS’ AND ALL SOULS’. 


On a week-day morning a small congregation, consisting mainly of women 
and girls, rose from its knees in the mouldy nave of All Saints’ Church, 
Melchester, at the end of a service without a sermon. They were about 
to disperse, when a smart footstep, entering the porch and coming up the 
central passage, arrested their attention. The step echoed with a ring 
unusual in a church ; it was the clink of spurs. Everybody looked. A 
young cavalry soldier in a red uniform, with the three chevrons of a ser- 
geant upon his sleeve, strode up the aisle, with an embarrassment which 
was only the more accented by the intense vigour of his step, and by 
the determination upon his face toshow none. Aslight flush had mounted 
his cheek by the time he had run the gauntlet between these females ; 
bat, passing on through the chancel arch, he never paused till he came 
close to the altar railing. Here for a moment he stood alone. 

The officiating curate, who had not yet doffed his surplice, perceived the 
new-comer and followed him to the communion-space. He whispered to 
the soldier, and then beckoned to the clerk, who in his turn whispered to an 
elderly woman, apparently his wife, and they also went up the chancel steps. 

“Tis a wedding!” murmured some of the women, brightening. 
‘“‘ Let’s wait!” 

The majority again sat down. 

There was a creaking of machinery behind, and some of the young 
ones turned their heads. From the interior face of the west wall of the 
tower projected a little canopy with a quarter-jack and small bell beneath 
it, the automaton being driven by the same clock machinery that struck 
the large bell in the tower. Between the tower and the church was a 
close screen, the door of which was kept shut during services, hiding this 
grotesque clockwork from sight. At present, however, the door was open, 
and the egress of the jack, the blows on the bell, and the mannikin’s retreat 
into the nook again, were visible to many, and audible throughout the church. 

The jack had struck half-past eleven. 

‘‘ Where’s the woman ?”’ whispered some of the spectators. 

The young sergeant stood still with the abnormal rigidity of the old 
pillars around. He faced the south-east, and was as silent as he was still. 
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The silence grew to be a noticeable thing as the minutes went on, and 
nobody else appeared, and not a soul moved. The rattle of the quarter- 
jack again from its niche, its blows for three-quarters, its fussy retreat, 
were almost painfully abrupt, and caused many of the congregation to 
start palpably. 

‘* T wonder where the woman is!”’ a voice whispered again. 

There began now that slight shifting of feet, that artificial coughing 
among several, which betrays a nervous suspense. At length there was a 
titter. But the soldier never moved. There he stood, his face to the 
south-east, upright as a column, his cap in his hand. 

The clock ticked on. The women threw off their nervousness, and 
titters and gigglings became more frequent. Then came a dead silence. 
Everyone was waiting for the end. Some persons may have noticed how 
extraordinarily the striking of quarters seems to quicken the flight of time. 
It was hardly credible that the jack had not got wrong with the minutes 
when the rattle began again, the puppet emerged, and the four quarters 
were struck fitfully as before. One could almost be positive that there 
was a malicious leer upon the hideous creature’s face, and a mischievous 
delight in its twitchings. Then followed the dull and remote resonance of 
the twelve heavy strokes in the tower above. The women were impressed, 
and there was no giggle this time. 

The clergyman glided into the vestry, and the clerk vanished. The 
sergeant had not yet turned; every woman in the church was waiting to 
see his face, and he appeared to know it. At last he did turn, and stalked 
resolutely down the nave, braving them all, with a compressed lip. Two 
bowed and toothless old almsmen then looked at each other and chuckled, 
innocently enough ; but the sound had a strange weird effect in that-place. 

Opposite to the church was a paved square, around which several over- 
hanging wood buildings of old time cast a picturesque shade. The young 
man on leaving the door went to cross the square, when, in the middle, he 
met a little woman. The expression of her face, which had been one of 
intense anxiety, sank at the sight of his nearly to terror. 

‘‘ Well?” he said, in a suppressed passion, without looking at her. 

‘0, Frank—I made a mistake! I thought that church with the spire 
was All Saints’, and I was at the door at half-past eleven to a minute, as 
you said. I waited till a quarter to twelve, and found then that I was in 
All Souls’. But I wasn’t much frightened, for I thought it could be to- 
morrow as well.” 

“‘ You fool, for so fooling me! But say no more.” 

‘‘ Shall it be to-morrow, Frank?” she asked blankly. 

‘“‘ To-morrow!” and he gave vent to a hoarse laugh. ‘I don’t go 
through that experience again for some time, I warrant you!” 

‘ But after all,” she expostulated in a trembling voice, ‘‘the mistake 
was not such a terrible thing! Now, dear Frank, when shall it be ?”’ 

‘Ah, when? God‘knows!” he said, with a light irony, and turning 
from her walked rapidly away. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
In THE MARKET-PLACE. 


On Saturday Boldwood was in the Market-House as usual, when the dis- 
turber of his dreams entered, and became visible to him. Adam had 
awakened from his deep sleep; and, behold, there was Eve. The farmer 
took courage, and, for the first time, really looked at her. 

Emotional causes and effects are not proportionable equations to all. 
The result from capital employed in the production of any movement of a 
mental nature is sometimes as tremendous as the cause itself is absurdly 
minute. When women are in a freakish mood, their usual intuition, 
either from carelessness or inherent defect, seemingly fails to teach them 
this, and hence it was that Bathsheba was fated to be astonished to-day. 

Boldwood looked at her—not slily, critically, or understandingly, but 
blankly at gaze, in the way a reaper looks up at a passing train—as 
something foreign to his element, and but dimly understood. To Bold- 
wood women had been remote phenomena rather than necessary comple- 
ments—comets of such uncertain aspect, movement, and permanence, 
that whether their orbits were as geometrical, unchangeable, and as 
subject to laws as his own, or as absolutely erratic as they superficially 
appeared, he had not deemed it his duty to consider. 

He saw her black hair, her correct facial curves and profile, and the 
roundness of her chin and throat. He saw then the side of her eyelids, 
eyes, and lashes, and the shape of herear. Next he noticed her figure, 
her skirt, and the very soles of her shoes. 

Boldwood thought her beautiful, but wondered whether he was right 
in his thought, for it seemed impossible that this romance in the flesh, 
if so sweet as he imagined, could have been going on long without creating 
a commotion of delight among. men, and provoking more enquiry than 
Bathsheba had done, even though that was not a little. To the best of his 
judgment neither nature nor art could improve this perfect one of an 
imperfect many. His heart began to move within him. Boldwood, it 
must be remembered, though forty years of age, had never before inspected 
a woman with the very centre and force of his glance ; they had struck upon 
all his senses at wide angles. 

Was she really beautiful ? He could not assure himself that his opinion 
was trueeven now. He furtively said to a neighbour, ‘Is Miss Everdene 
considered handsome ?” 

‘‘Oh, yes; she was a good deal noticed the first time she came, if you 
remember. A very handsome girl indeed.”’ 

A man is never more credulous than in receiving favourable opinions 
on the beauty of a woman he is half, orquite, in love with : a mere child’s 
word on the point has the weight of an R.A.’s. Boldwood was satisfied 
now. 

And this charming woman had in effect said to him ‘Marry me.” 
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Why should she have done that strange thing? Bolcwood’s blindness 
to the difference between approving of what circumstances suggest, and 
originating what they do not suggest, was well matched by Bathsheba’s 
insensibility to the possibly great issues of little beginnings. 

She was at this moment coolly dealing with a dashing young farmer, 
adding up accounts with him as indifferently as if his face had been the 
pages of a ledger. It was evident that such a nature as his had no 
attraction for a woman of Bathsheba’s taste. But Boldwood grew hot 
down to his hands with an incipient jealousy ; he trod for the first time 
the threshold of ‘‘ the injured lover's hell.’’ His first impulse was to go 
and thrust himself between them. This could be done, but only in one 
way—by asking to see a sample of her corn. Bo!dwood renounced the 
idea. He could not make the request ; it was debasing loveliness to ask 
it to buy and sell, and jarred with his conceptions of her. 

All this time Bathsheba was conscious of having broken into that 
dignified stronghold at last. His eyes, she knew, were following her 
everywhere. This was a triumph; and had it come naturally, such a 
triumph would have been the sweeter to her for this piquing delay. But 
it had been brought about by misdirected ingenuity, and she valued it only 
as she valued an artificial flower or a wax fruit. 

Being a woman with some good sense in reasoning on subjects wherein 
her heart was not involved, Bathsheba genuinely repented that a freak 
which had owed its existence as much to Liddy as to herself, should ever 
have been undertaken, to disturb the placidity of a man she respected too 
highly to deliberately tease. 

She that day nearly formed the intention of begging his pardon on the 
very next occasion of their meeting. The worst features of this arrange- 
ment were that, if he thought she ridiculed him, an apology would increase 
the offence by being disbelieved ; and if he thought she wanted him, it 
would read like additional evidence of her forwardness. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
BoLpwoop IN MEDITATION: A VISIT. 


Boipwoop was tenant of what was called the Lower Farm, and his person 
was the nearest approach to aristocracy that this remoter quarter of 
Weatherbury could boast of. Genteel strangers, whose god was their 
town, who might happen to be compelled to linger about this nook for a 
day, heard the sound of light wheels, and prayed to see good society, to 
the degree of a solitary lord, or squire at the very least, but it was only 
Mr. Boldwood going out for the day. They heard the sound of wheels 
yet once more, and were re-animated to expectancy: it was only 
Mr. Boldwocd coming home again. 

His house stocd recessed from the road, and the stables, which are to 
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a farm what a fireplace is to a house, were behind, their lower portions 
being lost amid bushes of laurel. ‘Inside the blue door, open half-way 
down, were to be seen at this time the backs and tails of half-a-dozen 
warm and contented horses standing in their stalls; and thus viewed, 
presenting alternations of roan and bay, in shapes like a Moorish arch, 
the tail being a streak down the midst of each. Over these, and lost to 
the eye gazing in from the outer light, the mouths of the same animals 
could be heard busily sustaining the above-named warmth and plumpness 
by quantities of oats and hay. The restless and shadowy figure of a colt 
wandered up and down a loose-box at the end, whilst the steady grind of 
all the eaters was occasionally diversified by the rattle of a rope or the 
stamp of a foot. 

Pacing up and down at the heels of the animals was Farmer Bold- 
wood himself. This place was his almonry and cloister in one: here, 
after looking to the feeding of his four-footed dependents, the celibate 
would walk and meditate of an evening till the moon’s rays streamed in 
through the cobwebbed windows, or total darkness enveloped the scene. 

His square-framed perpendicularity showed more fully now than in 
the crowd and bustle of the market-house. In this meditative walk his 
foot met the floor with heel and toe simultaneously, and his fine, reddish- 
fleshed face was bent downward just enough to render obscure the still 
mouth and the well-rounded though rather prominent and broad chin. 
A few clear and thread-like horizontal lines were the only interruption to 
the otherwise smooth surface of his large forehead. 

The phases of Boldwood’s life were ordinary enough, but his was not 
an ordinary nature. Spiritually and mentally, no less than socially, a 
commonplace general condition is no conclusive proof that a man has not 
potentialities above that level. 

In all cases this state may be either the mediocrity of inadequacy, as 
was Oak’s, or what we will venture to call the mediocrity of counterpoise, 
as was Boldwood’s. The quiet mean to which we originally found him 
adhering, and in which, with few exceptions, he had continually moved, 
was that of neutralization: it was not structural at all. That stillness, 
which struck casual observers more than anything else in his character 
and habit, and seemed so precisely like the rest of inanition, may have 
been the perfect balance of enormous antagonistic forees—positives and 
negatives in fine adjustment. His equilibrium disturbed, he was in ex- 
tremity at once. 

Boldwood was thus either hot or cold. If an emotion possessed him 
at all, it ruled him; a feeling not mastering him was entirely latent. 
Stagnant or rapid, it was never slow. He was always hit mortally, or he 
was missed. The shallows in the characters of ordinary men were sterile 
strands in his, but his depths were so profound as to be practically 
bottomless. 

He had no light and careless touches in his constitution, either for 
good or for evil. Stern in the outlines of action, mild in the details, he 
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was serious throughout all. He saw no absurd side to the follies of life, 
and thus, though not quite companionable in the eyes of merry men and 
scoffers, and those to whom all things show life as a jest, he was not 
intolerable to the earnest and those acquainted with grief. Being a man 
who read all the dramas of life seriously, if he failed to please when they 
were comedies, there was no frivolous treatment to reproach him for when 
they chanced to end tragically. 

Bathsheba was far from dreaming that the dark and silent shape upon 
which she had so carelessly thrown a seed was a hotbed of tropic 
intensity. Had she known Boldwood’s moods, her blame would have 
been fearful, and the stain upon her heart ineradicable. Moreover, had 
she known her present power for good or evil over this man, she would 
have trembled at her responsibility. Luckily for her present, unluckily 
for her future tranquillity, her understanding had not yet told her what 
Boldwood was. Nobody knew entirely ; for though it was possible to form 
guesses concerning his spirited capabilities from old flood-marks faintly 
visible, he had never been seen at the high tides which caused them. 

Farmer Boldwood came to the stable-door, and looked forth across the 
level fields. Beyond the first enclosure was a hedge, and on the other 
side of this a meadow, belonging to Bathsheba’s farm. 

It was now early spring—the time of going to grass with the sheep, 
when they have the first feed of the meadows, before these are laid up for 
mowing. The wind, which had been blowing east for several weeks, had 
veered to the southward, and the middle of spring had come abruptly— 
almost without a beginning. It was that period in the vernal quarter when 
we may suppose the Dryads to be waking for the season. The vegetable 
world begins to move and swell and the saps to rise, till in the completest 
silence of lone gardens and trackless plantations, where everything seems 
helpless and still after the bond and slavery of frost, there are bustlings, 
strainings, united thrusts, and pulls-altogether, in comparison with which 
the powerful tugs of cranes and pulleys in a noisy city are but pigmy 
efforts. 

Boldwood, looking into the distant meadows, saw there three figures. 
They were those of Miss Everdene, Shepherd Oak, and Cainy Ball. 

When Bathsheba’s figure shone upon the farmer’s eyes, it lighted him 
up as a little moon lights up a great tower. A man’s body is as the shell, 
or the tablet, of his soul, as he is reserved or ingenuous, overflowing or 
self-contained. There was a change in Boldwood’s exterior from its 
former impassibleness ; and his face showed that he was now living outside 
his defences for the first time, and with a fearful sense of exposure. It is 
the usual experience of strong natures when they love. 

At last he arrived at a conclusion. It was to go across and enquire 
boldly of her. 

The insulation of his heart by his reserve during these many years, 
without a duct of any kind for disposable emotion, had worked its effect. 
It has been observed more than once that the causes of love are chiefly 
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subjective, and Boldwood was a living testimony to the truth of the 
proposition. No mother existed to absorb his devotion, no sister for his 
tenderness, no idle ties for sense. He became surcharged with the 
compound, which was genuine lover's love. 

He approached the gate ef the meadow. Beyond it the ground was 
melodious with ripples, and the sky with larks; the low bleating of the 
flock mingling with both. Mistress and man were engaged in the operation 
of making a lamb ‘“‘take,’’ which is performed whenever an ewe has lost 
her own offspring, one of the twins of another ewe being given her as a 
substitute. Gabriel had skinned the dead lamb, and was tying the skin 
over the body of the live lamb, in the customary manner, whilst Bathsheba 
was holding open a little pen of four hurdles, into which the mother and 
foisted lamb were driven, where they would remain till the old sheep 
conceived an affection for the young one. 

Bathsheba looked up at the completion of the manceuvre, and saw the 
farmer by the gate, where he was overhung by a willow tree in full bloom. 
Gabriel, to whom her face was as the uncertain glory of an April day, 
ever regardful of its faintest changes, instantly discerned thereon the mark 
of some influence from without, in the form of a keenly self-conscious 
reddening. He also turned and beheld Boldwood. 

At once connecting these signs with the letter Boldwood had shown 
him, Gabriel suspected her of some coquettish procedure begun by that 
means, and carried on since he knew not how. 

Farmer Boldwood had read the pantomime denoting that they were 
conscious of his presence, and the perception was as too much light turned 
upon his new sensibility. He was still in the road, and by moving on he 
hoped that neither would recognise that he had originally intended to enter 
the field. He passed by with an utter and overwhelming sensation of 
ignorance, shyness, and doubt. Perhaps in her manner there were signs 
that she wished to see him—perhaps not—he could not read a woman. 
The cabala of this erotic philosophy seemed to consist of the subtlest 
meanings, expressed in misleading ways. Every turn, look, word, and 
accent contained a mystery quite distinct from its obvious import, and 
not one had ever been pondered by him until now. 

As for Bathsheba, she was not deceived into the belief that Farmer 
Boldwood had walked by on business or in idleness. She collected the 
probabilities of the case, and concluded that she was herself responsible 
for Boldwood’s appearance there. It troubled her much to see what a 
great flame a little wildfire was likely to kindle. Bathsheba was no 
schemer for marriage, nor was she deliberately a trifler with the affections 
of men, and a censor’s experience on seeing an actual flirt after observing 
her would have been a feeling of surprise that Bathsheba could be so 
different from such a one, and yet so like what a flirt is supposed to be. 

She resolved never again, by look or by sign, to interrupt the steady 
flow of this man’s life. But a resolution to avoid an evil is seldom 
framed till the evil is so far advanced as to make avoidance impossible. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SHEEP-WASHING: THE OFFER. 


Botpwoop did eventually call upon her. She was not athome. ‘ Of course 
not,” he murmured. In contemplating Bathsheba as a woman, he had 
forgotten the accidents of her position as an agriculturist—that being as 
much of a farmer, and as extensive a farmer, as himself, her probable where- 
abouts was out-of-doors at this time of the year. This, and the other over- 
sights Boldwood was guilty of, were natural to the mood, and stiJl more 
natural to the circumstances. The great aids to idealisation in love were 
present here : occasional observation of her from a distance, and the absence 
of social intercourse with her—visual familiarity, oral strangeness. The 
smaller human elements were kept out of sight; the pettinesses that enter 
so largely into all earthly living and doing were disguised by the accident 
of lover and loved-one not being on visiting terms, and there was hardly 
awakened a thought in Boldwood that sorry household realities appertained 
to her, or that she, like all others, had moments of commonplace, when 
to be least plainly seen was to be most prettily remembered. Thus a 
mild sort of apotheosis took place in his fancy, whilst she still lived and 
breathed within his own horizon, a troubled creature like himself. 

It was the end of May when the farmer determined to be no longer 
repulsed by trivialities or distracted by suspense. He had by this time 
grown used to being in love; the passion now startled him less even 
when it tortured him more, and he felt himself adequate to the situation. 
On enquiring for her at her house they had told him she was at the 
sheep-washing, and he went off to seek her there. 

The sheep-washing pool was a perfectly circular basin of stonework in 
the meadows, full of the clearest water. To birds on the wing its glassy 
surface, reflecting the light sky, must have been visible for miles round 
as a glistening Cyclop’s eye in a green face. The grass about the margin 
at this season was a sight to remember long—in a minor sort of way. 
Its activity in sucking the moisture from the rich damp sod was almost a 
process observable by the eye. The outskirts of this level water-meadow 
were diversified by rounded and hollow pastures, where just now 
everything that was not a buttercup was a daisy, losing this character 
somewhat as they sank to the verge of the intervening river. It slid 
along noiselessly as a shade, the swelling reeds and sedge forming a 
flexible palisade along its moist brink. To the north of the mead were 
trees, the leaves of which were new, soft, moist, and flexible, not yet 
having stiffened and darkened under summer sun and drought, their 
colour being yellow beside a green, green beside a yellow. From the 
recesses of this knot of foliage the loud notes of three cuckoos were 
resounding through the still air. 

Boldwood went meditating down the slopes with his eyes on his 
boots, which the yellow pollen from the buttercups had bronzed in 
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artistic gradations. A tributary of the main stream flowed through the 
basin of the pool by means of an inlet and outlet at opposite points of its 
diameter. Shepherd Oak, Jan Coggan, Moon, Poorgrass, Cain Ball, and 
several others were assembled here, all dripping wet to the very roots 
of their hair, and Bathsheba was standing by in a new riding-habit 
—the most elegant she had ever worn—the reins of her horse being 
looped over her arm. Flagons of cider were rolling about upon the green. 
The meek sheep were pushed into the pool by Coggan and Matthew 
Moon, who stood by the lower hatch, immersed to their waists ; then 
Gabriel, who stood on the brink, thrust them under as they swam 
along, with an instrument like a crutch, formed for the purpose, and 
also for assisting the exhausted animals when the wool became saturated 
and they began to sink. They were then let out against the stream, 
and through the upper opening, all impurities thus flowing away below 
—Cainy Ball and Joseph, who performed this latter operation, being if 
possible wetter than the rest; they resembled dolphins under a fountain, 
every protuberance and angle of their clothes dribbling forth a small 
rill. 

Boldwood came close and bid her good morning, with such constraint 
that she could not but think he had stepped across to the washing for its 
own sake, hoping not to find her there; more, she fancied his brow 
severe and his eye slighting. Bathsheba immediately contrived to with- 
draw, and glided along by the river till she was a stone’s throw off: she 
heard footsteps brushing the grass, and had a consciousness that love was 


encircling her like a perfume. Instead of turning or waiting, Bathsheba - 


went further among the high sedges, but Boldwood seemed determined, 
and pressed on till they were completely past the bend of the river. 
Here, without being seen, they could hear the splashing and shouts of the 
washers above. 

‘‘ Miss Everdene!” said the farmer. 

She trembled, turned, and said ‘“‘Good morning.’’ His tone was so 
utterly removed from all she had expected as a beginning. It was low- 
ness and quiet accented: an emphasis of deep meanings, their form, at 
the same time, being scarcely expressed. Silence has sometimes a remark- 
able power of showing itself as the disembodied soul of feeling wandering 
without its carcase, and it is then more impressive than speech. In the 
same way, to say a little is often to tell more than to say a great deal. 
Boldwood told everything in that word. 

As the consciousness expands on learning that what was fancied to be 
the rumble of wheels is the reverberation of thunder, so did Bathsheba’s 
at her intuitive conviction. 

“T feel—almost—too much—to think,” he said, with a solemn 
simplicity, ‘I have come to speak to you without preface. My life is not 
my own since I have beheld you clearly, Miss Everdene—I come to make 
you an offer of marriage.” 

Bathsheba tried to preserve an absolutely neutral countenance, and 
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all the motion she made was that of closing lips which had previously 
been a little parted. 

“I am now forty-one years old,” he went on. ‘I may have been 
called a confirmed bachelor, and I was a confirmed bachelor. I had never 
any views of myself as a husband in my earlier days, nor have I made any 
calculation on the subject since I have been older. But we all change, 
and my change, in this matter, came with seeing you. I have felt lately, 
more and more, that my present way of living is bad in every respect. 
Beyond all things, I want you as my wife.”’ 

**T feel, Mr. Boldwood, that though I respect you much, I do not feel 
—what would justify me to—in accepting your offer,”’ she stammered. 

This giving back of dignity for dignity seemed to open the sluices of 
feeling that Boldwood had as yet kept closed. 

** My life is a burden without you,” he exclaimed, in a low voice. ‘I 
‘want you—I want you to let me say I love you again and again!” 

Bathsheba answered nothing, and the horse upon her arm seemed so 
impressed, that instead of cropping the herbage it looked up. 

“‘T think and hope you care enough for me to listen to what I have 
to tell!” 

Bathsheba’s momentary impulse at hearing this was to ask why he 
thought that, till she remembered that, far from being a conceited 
assumption on Boldwood’s part, it was but the natural conclusion of serious 
reflection based on deceptive premises of her own offering. 

‘*T wish I could say courteous flatteries to you,” the farmer continued 
in an easier tone, ‘‘ and put my rugged feeling into a graceful shape; but 
I have neither power nor patience to learn such things. I want you for 
my wife—so wildly that no other feeling can abide in me; but I should 
not have spoken out had I not been led to hope.” 

“‘The valentine again! O that valentine!” she said to herself, but 
not a word to him. 

** If you can love me, say 80, Miss Everdene. Ifnot—don’t say no.” 

* Mr. Boldwood, it is painful to have to say I am surprised, so that I 
don’t know how to answer you with propriety and respect—but am only 
just able to speak out my feeling—I mean my meaning; that I am afraid 
I can’t marry you, much as I respect you. You are too dignified for me 
to suit you, sir.” 

‘¢ But, Miss Everdene!”’ 

“JT didn’t—I know I ought never to have dreamt of sending that 
valentine—forgive me, sir—it was a wanton thing which no woman with 
any self-respect should have done. If you will only pardon my thought- 
lessness, I promise never to 4 

‘No, no, no. Don’t say thoughtlessness! Make me think it was 
something more—that it was a sort of prophetic instinct—the beginning 
of a feeling that you would like me. You torture me to say it was done 
in thoughtlessness—I never thought of it in that light, and I can’t endure 
it. Ah! I wish I knew how to win you! but that I can’t do—I can only 
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ask if I have already got you. If I have not, and it is-not true that you 
have come unwittingly to me as I have to you, I can say no more.” 

“ T have not fallen in love with you, Mr. Boldwood—certainly I may 
say that.’’ She allowed a very small smile to creep for the first time over 
her serious face in saying this, and the white row of upper teeth, and 
keenly cut lips already noticed, suggested an idea of heartlessness, which 
was immediately contradicted by the pleasant eyes. 

‘¢ But you will just think—in kindness and condescension think—if 
you cannot bear with me as a husband! I fear I am too old for you, but 
believe me I will take more care of you than would many a man of your 
own age. I will protect and cherish you with all my strength—I will in- 
deed. You shall have no cares—be worried by no household affairs, and 
live quite at ease, Miss Everdene. The dairy superintendence shall be 
done by a man—I can afford it well—you shall never have so much as to 
look out of doors at hay-making time, or to think of weather in the harvest. 
I rather cling to the chaise, because it is the same my poor father and 
mother drove, but if you don’t like it I will sell it, and you shall have 
& pony-carriage of your own. I cannot say how far above every other 
idea and object on earth you seem to me—nobody knows—God only 
knows—how much you are to me! ” 

Bathsheba’s heart was young, and it swelled with sympathy for the 
deep-natured man who spoke so simply. 

‘Don’t say it: don’t! I cannot bear you to feel so much, and me 
to feel nothing. And I am afraid they will notice us, Mr. Boldwood. 
Will you let the matter rest now? I cannot think collectedly. I did not 
know you were going tosay thisto me. Oh Iam wicked to have made you 
sufferso!” She was frightened as well as agitated at his vehemence. 

‘¢ Say then, that you don’t absolutely refuse. Do not quite refuse!” 

“‘T can do nothing. I cannot answer.” 

‘“‘T may speak to you again on the subject ?” 

‘* Yos.” 

**T may think of you?” 

‘Yes, I suppose you may think of me.” 

‘* And hope to obtain you?” 

**No—do not hope! Let us go on.” 

‘*T will call upon you again to-morrow.” 

‘‘ No—please not. Give me time.” 

“ Yes—I will give you any time,” he said earnestly and gratefully. ‘I 
am happier now.”’ 

‘‘No—I beg you! Don’t be happier if happiness only comes from 
my agreeing. Be neutral, Mr. Boldwood! I must think.” 

‘¢T will wait,” he said. 

And then she turned away. Boldwood dropped his eyes to the ground, 
and stood long like a man who did not know where he was. Realities 
then returned upon him like the pain of a wound received in an excite- 


ment which eclipses it, and he, too, then went on. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
PERPLEXITY: GRINDING THE SHEARS: A QUARREL. 


*¢ He is so disinterested and kind to offer me all that I can desire,”’ Bath- 
sheba said, musingly. 

Yet Farmer Boldwood, whether by nature kind or the reverse to kind, 
did not exercise kindness here. The rarest offerings of the purest loves 
are but a self-indulgence, and no generosity at all. 

Bathsheba, not being the least in love with him, was eventually able to 
look calmly at his offer. It was one which many women of her own station 
in the neighbourhood, and not a few of higher rank, would have been wild 
to accept and proud to publish. In every point of view, ranging from 
politic to passionate, it was desirable that she, a lonely girl, should marry, 
and marry this earnest, well-to-do, and respected man. He was close to 
her doors: his standing was sufficient : his qualities were even supereroga- 
tory. Had she felt, which she did not, any wish whatever for the married 
state in the abstract, she could not reasonably have rejected him as a 
woman who frequently appealed to her understanding for deliverance from 
her whims. Boldwood as a means to marriage was unexceptionable: she 
esteemed and liked him: yet shedid not want him. It appears that men 
take wives because possession is not possible without marriage, and that 
women accept husbands because marriage is not possible without posses- 
sion; with totally differing aims the method is the same on both sides. 
But the understood incentive on the woman’s part was wanting here. 
Besides, Bathsheba’s position as absolute mistress of a farm and house 
was a novel one, and the novelty had not yet begun to wear off. 

But a disquiet filled her which was somewhat to her credlit, for it would 
have affected few. Beyond the mentioned reasons with which she com- 
bated her objections, she had a strong feeling that having been the one 
who began the game she ought in honesty to accept the consequences. 
Still the reluctance remained. She said*in the same breath that it would 
be ungenerous not to marry Boldwood, and that she couldn’t do it to save 
her life. 

Bathsheba’s was an impulsive nature under a deliberative aspect. An 
Elizabeth in brain and a Mary Stuart in spirit, she often performed actions 
of the greatest. temerity with a manner ofextreme discretion. Many of her 
thoughts were perfect syllogisms; unluckily they always remained 
thoughts. Only a few were irrational assumptions; but, unfortunately, 
they were the ones which most frequently grew into deeds. 

The next day to that of the declaration, she found Gabriel Oak at the 
bottom of her garden, grinding his shears for the sheep-shearing. All the 
surrounding cottages were more or less scenes of the same operation ; the 
seurr of whetting spread into the sky from all parts of the village as from 
an armoury previous to a campaign. Peace and war kiss each other at 
their hours of preparation, sickles, scythes, shears, and pruning-hooks 
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mingling with swords, bayonets, and lances, in their common necessity for 
point and edge. 

Cainy Ball turned the handle of Gabriel’s grindstone, his head 
performing a melancholy see-saw up and down with each turn of the 
wheel. Oak stood somewhat as Eros is represented when in the act of 
sharpening his arrows: his figure slightly bent, the weight of his body 
thrown over on the shears, and his head balanced sideways, with a critical 
compression of the lips and contraction of the eyelids to crown the 
attitude. 

His mistress came up and looked upon them in silence for a minute or 
two; then she said,— 

‘Cain, go to the lower mead and catch the bay mare. I'll turn the 
winch of the grindstone. I want to speak to you, Gabriel.” 

Cain departed, and Bathsheba took the handle. Gabriel had glanced 
up in intense surprise, quelled its expression, and looked down again. 
Bathsheba turned the winch, and Gabriel applied the shears. 

The peculiar motion involved in turning a wheel has a wonderful 
tendency to benumb the mind. It is a sort of attenuated variety of 
Ixion’s punishment, and contributes a dismal chapter to the history of 
gaols. The brain gets muddled, the head grows heavy, and the body’s 
centre of gravity seems to settle by degrees in a leaden lump somewhere 
between the eyebrows and the crown. Bathsheba felt the unpleasant 
symptoms after two or three dozen turns. 

‘‘ Will you turn, Gabriel, and let me hold the shears?” she said. 
‘* My head is in a whirl, and I can’t talk.” 

Gabriel turned. Bathsheba then began, with some awkwardness, 
allowing her thoughts to stray occasionally from her story to attend to the 
shears, which required a little nicety in sharpening. 

‘‘ T wanted to ask youif the men made any observations on my going 
behind the sedge with Mr. Boldwood yesterday ? ”’ 

‘“‘'Yes, they did,” said Gabriel. ‘‘ You don’t hold the shears right, 
Miss—I knew you wouldn’t know the way—hold like this.” 

He relinquished the winch, and enclosing her two hands completely in 
his own (taking each as we sometimes clasp a child’s hand in teaching him 
to write), grasped the shears with her. ‘‘ Incline the edge so,” he said. 

Hands and shears were inclined to suit the words, and held thus for 
a peculiarly long time by the instructor as he spoke. 

‘That will do,” exclaimed Bathsheba. ‘‘ Loose my hands. I won't 
have them held! Turn the winch.” 

Gabriel freed her hands quietly, retired to his handle, and the 
grinding went on. 

‘‘ Did the men think it odd?” she said again. 

‘¢ Odd was not the idea, Miss.” 

‘* What did they say ?”’ 

‘‘ That Farmer Boldwood’s name and your own were likely to be flung 
over pulpit together before the year was out.” 
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“‘ T thought so by the look of them! Why, there’s nothing init. A 
more foolish remark was never made, and I want you to contradict it: 
that’s what I came for.” 

Gabriel looked incredulous and sad, but between his movements of 
incredulity, relieved. 

‘They must have heard our conversation,’ she continued. 

‘Well, then, Bathsheba!” said Oak, stopping the handle, and 
gazing into her face with astonishment. 

‘‘ Miss Everdene, you mean,”’ she said, with dignity. 

“‘T mean this, that if Mr. Boldwood really spoke of marriage, I am 
not going to tell a story and say he didn’t to please you. I have already 
tried to please you too much for my own good.” 

Bathsheba regarded him with round-eyed perplexity. She did not 
know whether to pity him for disappointed love of her, or to be angry 
with him for having got over it—his tone being ambiguous. 

‘‘T said I wanted you just to mention that it was not true I was 
going to be married to him,” she murmured, with a slight decline in her 
assurance. 

“TI can say that to them if you wish, Miss Everdene. And I could 
likewise give an opinion to you on what you have done.” 

‘‘T daresay. But I don’t want your opinion.” 

‘“‘T suppose not,” said Gabriel bitterly, and going on with his turning, 
his words rising and falling in a regular swell and cadence as he stooped 
or rose with the winch, which directed them, according to his position, 
perpendicularly into the earth, or horizontally along the garden, his eyes 
being fixed on a leaf upon the ground. 

With Bathsheba a hastened act was a rash act; but, as does not 
always happen, time gained was prudence ensured. It must be added, 
however, that time was very seldom gained. At this period the single 
opinion in the parish on herself and her doings that she valued as sounder 
than her own was Gabriel Oak’s. And the outspoken honesty of his 
character was such that on any subject, even that of her love for, or 
marriage with, another man, the same disinterestedness of opinion might 
be calculated on, and be had for the asking. Thoroughly convinced of the 
impossibility of his own suit, a high resolve constrained him not to injure 
that of another. ‘This is a lover’s most stoical virtue, as the lack of it is 
a lover’s most venial sin. Knowing he would reply truly, she asked the 
question, painful as she must have known the subject would be. Such is 
the selfishness of some charming women. Perhaps it was some excuse for 
her thus torturing honesty to her own advantage, that she had absolutely 
no other sound judgment within easy reach. 

‘“‘ Well, what is your opinion of my conduct ?”’ she said, quietly. 

‘¢ That it is unworthy of any thoughtful, and meek, and comely woman.” 

In an instant Bathsheba’s face coloured with the angry crimson of a 
Danby sunset. But she forbore to utter this feeling, and the reticence of 
her tongue only made the loquacity of her face the more noticeable. 
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The next thing Gabriel did was to make a mistake. 

‘* Perhaps you don’t like the rudeness of my reprimanding you, for I 
know it is rudeness; but I thought it would do good.” 

She instantly replied sarcastically, 

‘‘ On the contrary, my opinion of you is so low that I see in your 
abuse the praise of discerning people.” 

‘T am glad you don’t mind it, for I said it honestly, and with every 
serious meaning.” 

“Tsee. But, unfortunately, when you try not to speak in jest you 
are amusing—just as when you wish to avoid seriousness you sometimes 
say a sensible word.” 

It was a hard hit, but Bathsheba had unmistakeably lost her temper, 
and on that account Gabriel had never in his life kept his own better. He 
said nothing. She then broke out, ' 

‘“‘T may ask, I suppose, where in particular my unworthiness lies ? In 
my not marrying you, perhaps!” 

‘‘Not by any means,” said Gabriel quietly. ‘‘I have long given up 
thinking of that matter.”’ 

‘‘ Or wishing it, I suppose,’’ she said, and it was apparent that she 
expected an unhesitating denial of this supposition. 

Whatever Gabriel felt, he coolly echoed her words— 

‘¢ Or wishing it either.”’ 

A woman may be treated with a bitterness which is sweet to her, and 
with a rudeness which is not offensive. Bathsheba would have submitted 
to an indignant chastisement for her levity had Gabriel protested that he 
was loving her at the same time ; the impetuosity of passion unrequited is 
bearable, even if it stings and anathematizes—there is a triumph in the 
humiliation, and a tenderness in the strife. This was what she had been 
expecting, and what she had not got. To be lectured because the lecturer 
saw her in the cold morning light of open-shuttered disillusion was 
exasperating. He had not finished, either. He continued in a more 
agitated voice : 

**My opinion is (since you ask it) that you are greatly to blame for 
playing pranks upon a man like Mr. Boldwood, merely as a pastime. 
Leading on a man you don’t care for is not a praiseworthy action. And 
even, Miss Everdene, if you seriously inclined towards him, you might 
have let him discover it in some way of true loving-kindness, and not by 
sending him a valentine’s letter.” 

Bathsheba laid down the shears. 

“‘T cannot allow any man to—to criticise my private conduct!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘ Nor will I fora minute. §o0 you'll please leave the farm at 
the end of the week!” 

It may have been a peculiarity—at any rate it was a fact—that when 
Bathsheba was swayed by an emotion of an earthly sort her lower lip 
trembled: when by a refined emotion, her upper or heavyenward one. 
Her nether lip quivered now. 
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‘* Very well, so I will,” said Gabriel, calmly. He aad been held to 
her by a beautiful thread which it pained him to spoil by breaking, rather 
than by a chain he could not break. ‘I should be even better pleased to 
go at once,” he added. 

‘“‘ Go at once then, in Heaven’s name !”’ said she, her eyes flashing at 
his, though never meeting them. ‘‘ Don’t let me see your face any 
more.” 

‘* Very well, Miss Everdene—so it shall be.” 

And he took his shears and went away from her in placid dignity, as 
Moses left the presence of Pharaoh. 
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Tue death of Dr. Livingstone was not unexpected; for by those who 
knew him it had long been feared that, with no less self-estimation, he 
had far less power than of yore, and that he would become the victim of 
his own indomitable will. Except for the sake of his family and friends, it 
can scarcely be regretted that his death should have been in harmony with 
the course of his life. Without Africa, Livingstone might not have been 
famous; without Livingstone, Africa might still have been comparatively 
unknown to us: considering, therefore, what he had done for it, and it 
had done for him, it was fitting that, instead of fretting away the 
remainder of life in England, he should have made his last effort, and 
spent his last breath, in the land with which his name will be for ever 
identified. 

The position which Livingstone occupied in the public estimation is 
remarkable. Other travellers have been the heroes of a season ; their 
reputation then waned, and they became almost forgotten. Not so with 
Livingstone. On his return from Africa in 1856 he captivated the public 
admiration ; and though it cannot be said that his subsequent efforts 
equalled his first great achievement, he continued to hold his place in 
the estimation of the public; and when the news of his death reached 
England, and that his body was being brought down to Zanzibar, and 
would be brought to England, the proposal that he should be buried in 
Westminster Abbey gave expression to the national feeling. Generally 
the public instinct in such cases is right; was it so in the case of 
Livingstone ? 

Of Livingstone’s early days the world knew nothing until he told the 
story of his life in his first book. Looking at him at this period of his 
career from one point of view, there is nothing to distinguish him from 
other lads who, while gaining daily bread by the labour of their hands, 
seek after knowledge that shall raise them from obscurity. There are 
many such. We rub shoulders every day with men who have risen to 
eminence in one form or another, who began life hampered with the same 
sort of disadvantage that beset Livingstone. But from another point of 
view he is found to differ widely from most who have thus risen. It is 
rarely we find in them the same unselfish aim that we find in Livingstone, 
the same desire to forego the pleasures of youth, and to devote to hard 
study the hours that naturally belong to recreation and rest, that the fruit 
of all this self-denial and self-imposed toil might be employed for the 
benefit of others. Livingstone must have known of men in Glasgow and 
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its neighbourhood who had risen from poverty to affluence, and of others 
who by self-culture had made for themselves a great position in the world 
of science or art; and with such: powers as he possessed, of which he 
was not unconscious, he must have felt that what they had done he could 
do. For by the time he had attained to manhood’s estate, he had, whilst 
maintaining himself by the work of his:own hands, and without cost of a 
penny to any of his friends, acquired a good knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
had laid the foundations of sound knowledge in several important branches 
of natural science, and had become a Licentiate of the Faculty of Physic 
and Surgery. But if ever he had dreams of wealth and position in his own 
country, he put them aside, and resolved to devote all the powers he had, 
and by the exercise of which he had risen to what he then was, to the 
service of God and his fellow-men as a missionary to the heathen. 

It is supposed that other than highest motives frequently lead men to 
become missionaries. This may be true of some of the meaner sort, but 
as a rule men do not give themselves to a profession that necessitates 
abnegation, and may lead to martyrdom and death, in the hope of a quid 
pro quo in this world or the next. There is doubtless a compensation to 
al] who surrender themselves to the promptings of that divine element of 
self-sacrifice which is latent in every soul, but it comes unsought for. 
The tendency of a pure and heroic life is to kindle highest aspirations ; 
and with such a life it would be most unjust not to credit the young man 
Livingstone. 

At the outset of his missionary career Livingstone had no predilection 
for Africa. He wished to go to China; but a way for him to that land 
not being open, he, in 1840, went to South Africa, and became the co- 
adjutor of the Rev. R. Moffat, at Kuruman. Of his first experience as 
a missionary we know but little; but we do know that, in order to acquire 
the language of the natives to whom he was to minister, he shut himself 
out from all direct intercourse with other than natives, and that he after- 
wards lived with them, not simply as their teacher, but as their brother 
man. By these means he became familiar, not only with their language, 
but with their wants, their habits of thought, their ways of feeling, and 
all that made them what they were. It was his experience as a missionary 
which enabled him, as a traveller, to gain the confidence of the various 
tribes he met with.’ There is with them, as with ourselves, an endless 
variety of individual characteristic ; but, having gained the power of un- 
derstanding one tribe, much is done towards gaining the sympathy of all 
others. From Kuruman, after his marriage with a daughter of Mr. Moffat, 
he moved northwards, to the country near the south-eastern boundary of 
the Great Kalahari Desert, which was occupied by the Bakwain, a tribe of 
whom Sechele was the chief, and made his station at Kolebeng, where he 
remained until the year 1852. 

It is not my intention, however, to go into details of Livingstone’s 
career either as a missionary or a traveller, but to indicate certain features 
of his life and character which seem to me to show what the man really 
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was, and to account for the high favour with which he was regarded by 
his countrymen. 

There can be no doubt that a large measure of his popularity in 
England was at first due to the fact that he was a Nonconformist mis- 
sionary. Thousands of people, who really knew nothing of the services 
he had rendered to science and humanity, sang his praise simply because 
they believed him to be identified with their religious views. In every 
Dissenting pulpit, and on every Dissenting platform, he was magnified as 
the Nonconformist hero. But though a Nonconformist, Livingstone was 
without sectarian prejudice. He believed in the good wrought by a Jesuit 
priest quite as firmly as in that accomplished by a brother Independent. 
I do not think that he was the disciple of any theological system. He 
was the most unsophisticated Bible Christian that I have ever met with. 
He read his Bible, and from it, and no other book, drew forth his religious 
opinions. He believed that the Gospel was the great cure for human woe, 
and that it was the duty of every honest Christian man to strive according 
to his ability to obey his Divine Master’s command, to make Christians of 
all nations. It was this belief which led him to become a missionary; and 
he offered his services to the London Missionary Society because, as it seemed 
to him, it took a less sectarian view of Christianity than any other with 
which he was acquainted, and not because he had any sympathy with the 
exclusive spirit which characterises Nonconformists generally. His appeal 
to the Church of England in 1857 to enter upon the field which his dis- 
coveries had opened out startled and displeased many of his religious 
associates. But in so doing he was quite consistent with himself. I 
asked him one day why he did it, and he replied: ‘‘ Not because I had 
any preference for the doctrines of the Church, for I did not know much 
about them; but because I saw that there was as much good in Church 
people as in Nonconformists, and that most of the influential people in 
England belonged to the Church. I wished to do the best I could for 
Africa, and I believed that a mission taken up by the Church of England 
would be better supported than by Nonconformists.”’ 

But though he gained popularity as a Nonconformist missionary, his 
ideas upon mission work were far in advance of those usually entertained 
by those who were regarded as his co-religionists. He had no sympathy 
with the notion that a missionary had nothing to do but walk about with a 
Bible under his arm, and preach sermons to the natives. He maintained 
that in Africa he must be the pioneer of civilisation as well as of religion ; 
must teach the natives by the arts, and industries, and commerce of civil- 
ised life how to live in this world, as well as prepare them by religious 
instruction for the next. This was the course he advocated for the Uni- 
versities’ Mission, and, whatever may be the ideas of those who are now 
responsible for it, its original object was in perfect harmony with his views. 
The enunciation of these ideas, while it won for him as a missionary the 
high esteem of some who do not as a rule regard missionaries with much 
favour, shocked others. There are still many good people in existence 
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whose first impressions of missions were probably derived from a picture 
of a missionary, in proper clerical costume, standing under a palm-tree, 
holding forth with uplifted eyes and extended arms to a crowd of naked 
savages, who cling to these impressions of their childhood, and fancy any 
other mode of proceeding unspiritual ; ignorant of the fact that the idea 
which Livingstone promulgated, and made popular, had been acted 
upon by those grand old missionaries who converted the Saxon and the 
Celt. 

But while such as these are passing away, others are becoming 
numerous who maintain that commerce, and all the material advantages 
which spring from it, must of necessity precede Christianity; that the 
missionary will only spend his energies in vain striving against the obtuse- 
ness of savage hordes in Africa, unless such agencies of civilisation first 
have sway. The course of Christianity, it is true, in ancient times almost 
invariably lay along the roads marked out by trade, and during the present 
century the great commercial schemes which have drawn all the ends of 
the world together have led to some of the most remarkable efforts in the 
cause of missions that the world has ever seen; yet to keep Christianity 
in the background, while commerce, and all that is now commonly asso- 
ciated with it, break up the old state of things, is, as experience has 
shown, to oppose obstacles in the way of Christianity which are well nigh 
insuperable. It is perhaps impossible for a Christian people to remain 
savages, but there is an abundance of evidence to prove that you may im- 
prove the material condition of a savage people, and yet make it almost 
impossible for them to become Christians. Judging from his own expe- 
rience, and from an intimate knowledge of the character and needs of the 
Africans, Livingstone declared that Christianity and commerce should 
ever be inseparable. He spoke not as a mere theorist ; for while he knew 
from actual observation that the ‘‘ Bible under the arm’’ style was ineffi- 
cient, the results which had been obtained by himself at Kolebeng, and by 
Mr. Moffat at Kuruman, showed conclusively that while Christianity directs 
the body through the soul, commerce influences the soul through the body, 
and that united their beneficial influence with barbarous racés is irresis- 
tible. In illustration of the truth of this, it is only necessary to produce 
the results of Mr. Moffat’s pastorate of fifty years. The Bechuanas, when 
he first went to them, were of all the tribes around the most degraded. 
When he left Kuruman, they had been raised to a comparatively high 
standard of religious and social life, and their exports to Cape Town were 
of the annual value of not less than 10,000/. When prejudice and stu- 
pidity are less powerful in such matters than now, the widespread appli- 
eation of Livingstone’s views on missions will be more honourable to his 
memory than even his reputation as a traveller. 

At Kolebeng Livingstone, while working as a missionary, prepared 
himself for his future career as a traveller. His first considerable 
excursions were made in the company of Mr. Oswell, and others, who for 
purposes of sport were in the land, and frequently made his station their 
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head-quarters. In 1849 he for the first time crossed the Kalahari Desert, 
and visited the Lake Ngami. In 1850 he made another northern journey 
and reached the river Zambesi. This led to one of the important events of 
his life, for on this occasion he made the personal acquaintance of Sebitu- 
ane, the chief of the Makololo. Two men greatly influenced Livingstone’s 
fortunes—Sebituane and Sir Roderick Murchison: the one made his first 
great achievement in Africa possible; the other, more than anyone else, 
wade his positionin England. Sebituane, in the estimation of Livingstone, 
was the most remarkable African he had ever met. He was a warrior, a 
legislator, a poet, anda musician. As a warrior, he conquered the regions 
round about Linyanti, and thus prepared the way for a safe exploration of 
them by Livingstone. As a legislator, he governed wisely the tribe that 
he had made great, and showed much originality and power in correcting 
the abuses which are incidental to a barbarous people that has achieved 
military renown. Of his skill as a musician, if not of his capacity as a 
poet, I can speak from having heard one of his compositions sung by the 
Makololo who were with Livingstone in 1861. We were in the River 
Rovuma. It was evening. The fore part of the day had been stormy, 
but the turbulence of the heavens had ceased, and we were all on the deck 
of the Pioneer, enjoying the indescribable beauty of the sunset. At 
Livingstone’s request, Moloko, one of the Makololo, sang a song composed 
by Sebituane, and it might well have passed for one of the grand old Latin 
melodies. When Livingstone first heard this song Sebituane was dying, 
and at his request it was sung by some hundreds of his chosen warriors, who 
were ranged round his hut, as his spirit left this world. Speaking of this 
man’s death, Livingstone says: ‘‘ He was decidedly the best specimen of a 
native chief I ever met. I never felt so much grieved by the loss of a 
black man before ; and it was impossible not to follow him in thought into 
the world of which he had just heard before he was called away, and not 
to realise somewhat of the feelings of those who pray for the dead.’ 
Sebituane had implicit trust in Livingstone, and it was this confidence 
which gave him influence with his successor Sekeletu, and the tribe 
generally, which enabled him therefore to secure the services of the men 
who traversed the continent of Africa with him, and without whose co- 
operation this feat would have been impossible. 

Livingstone might have remained at Kolebeng, or in its neighbourhood, 
as a missionary for years; for though the desire to travel was doubtless 
strong upon him, mission work was still his proper vocation; but an 
event happened which altered the whole course of his life. Many Dutch 
Boers had settled on the outskirts of the Bechuana country during the 
Kafir wars. They were more or less lawless men, inured to ‘deeds of 
blood and violence. They regarded the natives as no better than slaves, 
and strove to reduce them to servitude. Livingstone resisted their 
efforts, and in revenge, while he was absent from Kolebeng, they made an 
onslaught upon the Bakwain, killed many of the men and women, carried 
off two hundred of the school children into slavery, burnt down the 
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mission station, and plundered ‘and destroyed his property. The field 
in which he had laboured for ten years was made desolate. All hope of 
being able to carry on his mission any longer at Kolebeng was destroyed ; 
but Livingstone was not dismayed. A great resolve took possession of 
him. He determined to devote his life henceforth to the opening out to 
Christianity and civilisation the regions of Africa, and especially the 
region wherein he had laboured and suffered wrong, that these deeds of 
violence and oppression which have made Africa the synonym of every- 
thing painful and horrible, might be no longer possible. 

He conducted his wife and children to Cape Town, and procured for 
them a passage to England. He then set to work to improve himself in 
making scientific observations under the direction of the Royal Astronomer 
at the Cape, and to prepare himself in every way within his means for 
the great work which he had set himself to do. The means which he 
possessed would have seemed to most men utterly inadequate to such an 
enterprise. But nearly twelve years of life in Africa had inured him to 
its climate, and reconciled him to its food—had taught him his own 
power to do and endure, and had given him in the Makololo auxiliaries 
such as no traveller had before or is likely to have again. 

After a journey from Cape Town of eleven months, he reached Lin- 
yanti in May 1853. He readily persuaded Sekeletu to support him ; the 
tribe was favourable to the enterprise, and anxious for honest com- 
merce with the “children of the sea’’—the white men of the far West. 
There was no lack of volunteers to accompany him ; and, thus supported, 
he began his wonderful attempt to open up this part of Africa. The dis- 
position with which he entered upon this venture is thus expressed: ‘‘ The 
Boers, by taking possession of all my goods, had saved me the trouble of 
making a will; and, considering the light heart now left in my bosom, 
and some faint efforts to perform the duty of Christian forgiveness, I felt 
that it was better to be one of the plundered party than one of the plun- 
derers.” 

Thus commenced that marvellous geographical feat which has never 
been surpassed, if ever equalled, and upon which his fame as a traveller 
will most certainly rest. He did not, it is true, succeed in immediately 
accomplishing his object—the throwing open the interior of Central South 
Africa to the influence of commerce and Christianity; but the high 
motives which suggested this enterprise, the boldness which enabled 
him to conceive it—the hardihood which led him, without chance of aid 
in case of failure or accident, to face the dangers of such a venture—and 
the perseverance with which he surmounted all the difficulties he had to 
encounter, placed him far above the rank of ordinary travellers, and 
justified his countrymen in looking upon him as the worthiest representa- 
tive of that high spirit of enterprise which has made England great. 

Upon the physical and scientific results of this expedition I do not 
dwell; yet it is impossible not to bring into prominence a discovery which 
gave him high rank with scientific men, and secured for him the affec- 
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tionate esteem of his great friend, Sir Roderick Murchison. Various 
theories had been propounded with regard to the physical formation of 
Africa, all of which, as Livingstone by actual observation proved, failed to 
indicate the true nature of the case. He was the first traveller to 
ascertain that the great physical feature of South Central Africa was its 
‘‘ basin-shaped structure.” But, unknown to him, Sir Roderick Murchison 
had demonstrated this in an address to the Geographical Society, in 
1852. The following is the passage which contains the exposition of this 
remarkable inductive feat: ‘‘Such as South Africa is now, such have 
been her main features during countless past ages anterior to the creation 
of the human race; for the old rocks which form her outer fringe 
unquestionably circled round an interior marshy or lacustrine country, in 
which the Dicynodon flourished, and at a time when not a single animal 
was similar to any living thing which now inhabits the surface of the 
globe. The present central and meridian zone of waters, whether lakes 
or marshes, extending from Lake Chad to Lake Ngami, with hippopotami 
on their banks, are therefore but the great modern residual geographical 
phenomena of those of a mesozoic age. The differences, however, between 
the geological past of Africa and her present state are enormous. Since 
that primeval time the lands have been much elevated above the sea-level, 
eruptive rocks piercing in parts through them; deep rents and defiles 
have been suddenly formed in the subtending ridges through which some 
rivers escape outwards. Travellers will eventually ascertain whether the 
basin-shaped structure which is here announced as having been the great 
feature of the most ancient, as it is of the actual, geography of South 
Africa (i.e. from primeval times to the present day) does or does not 
extend into Northern Africa. Looking at that much broader portion of 
the continent, we have some reason to surmise that the higher mountains 
also form, in a general sense, its flanks only.” 

Livingstone was at Linyanti, after his return from Loanda, when he 
first heard that what he had discovered to be true of the physical geo- 
graphy of Africa by walking across it, Sir Roderick Murchison had evolved 
from geological data in his arm-chair. This foreshadowing of a great 
portion of the discoveries which he subsequently made, must, for the 
moment, have been a sore trial to Livingstone ; but it ultimately led to 
a friendship between these two distinguished men which was cordial 
and life-long. The enthusiastic regard which Sir Roderick had for 
Livingstone was one of the marked features of the latter part of his life. 
He manifested it on all occasions when it was possible to exhibit it. Not 
long before he died, while staying with some friends in Sussex, he 
astonished the company assembled at dinner by making a speech in 
praise of Livingstone, prophesying that he would be home before the 
approaching Christmas, and inviting all present to the dinner which he 
should give to celebrate his splendid success. 

This enthusiasm was not confined to Sir Roderick ; for when Living- 
stone returned to England, in 1856, it soon became common to all classes 
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of his countrymen. The Missionary Travels had much to do with this ; for 
though you did not meet with many who had read this book through, or who 
realised the vast amount and variety of information which it contained, 
yet the strange incidents and startling novelties which it disclosed made 
his name a household word throughout the land. His influence became 
no less extraordinary than his popularity. His simplicity of manner and 
modesty of speech won for him the confidence of the least credulous. On 
all subjects relating to Africa his word became law; and on many other 
things which properly lay beyond the sphere of his experience his opinion 
was sought. Learned Societies elected him to membership. Great cities 
and towns presented him with their freedom. Substantial gifts poured 
upon him. The Society with which he had been connected as a mis- 
sionary, acting upon his information, sent a mission to the Makololos. 
The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge responded to his appeal by 
making an effort, unprecedented in their history, in favour of missions. 
He was made the British Consul for Tete, Sena, and Quillimane. On the 
eve of his departure for Africa, in 1858, more than three hundred gentle- 
men, the most illustrious in rank, science, and art, assembled to do him 
honour at a banquet given under the auspices of the Royal Geographical 
Society ; and, as a crowning mark of distinction, her Majesty the Queen 
gave him an audience. 

I do not say Livingstone was spoilt by this success; I do not think 
he was. But he would have been something more than human, taking 
his antecedents into consideration, not to have been in some degree 
injuriously influenced by it. That he was so influenced I have no doubt. 
The praise which was bestowed upon him, the honours which were accu- 
mulated upon him, were no more than his rightful meed, but one would 
have thought, not less. Yet he left England not altogether satisfied with 
the recognition which his merits had received. There are some who 
credited him with the attributes of a demi-god, and say that he was utterly 
indifferent to personal distinction. Had he been so, he would have shown 
a magnanimity such as few have possessed. I feel sure that the hope of 
such distinction had nothing whatever to do in urging him to perform 
heroic deeds, but after he had performed them he was no more insensible 
to their conventional reward than other men. Barth, the German traveller, 
who found his way to Timbuctoo, and published one of the best illustrated, 
but most unreadable books of African travel, was knighted ; and Livingstone 
found it hard to forgive that distinction. So strong was his feeling upon 
this matter, that the subject of it became personally obnoxious to him. The 
late Hydrographer of the Navy, Admiral Washington, brought these two 
men together at his own house, thinking they would like to know one 
another. Sir Henry Barth was anxious for friendly intercourse with his 
brother traveller, but so far from reciprocating his sentiments, Living- 
stone made his antipathy to the man who, in the Royal favour, had been 
preferred before him, so abundantly plain, that Barth, who was eminently 
a man of peace, withdrew from him in confusion. Livingstone, had not 
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Barth received it, may not have coveted knighthood, but its being with- 
held from him, while granted to that other, he long continued to resent 
as an injustice. 

Unhappily the experience of the Zambesi Expedition was not calcu- 
lated to do away with vexation of spirit. The object of that expedition 
was, as Livingstone put it—‘‘ To extehd the knowledge already attained of 
the geography and mineral resources of Eastern and Central Africa ; to 
improve our acquaintance with the inhabitants, and to endeavour to engage 
them to apply themselves to industrial pursuits, and to the cultivation of 
their lands, with a view to the production of raw material to be exported 
to England in return for British manufactures ; and it was hoped that, by 
encouraging the natives to occupy themselves in the development of the 
resources of the country, a considerable advance might be made towards 
the extinction of the slave trade.” A noble object truly—one that reflects 
honour upon the man who suggested it, and upon the Government that 
adopted and supported it. No expedition set forth with brighter hopes or 
nobler purposes. It had all the aid that the influence and support of the 
Government, backed by public opinion, could give it. It was supplied 
with a staff of officers whose acquisitions in botany, geology, and art were 
calculated to shed upon it that lustre which scientific knowledge and pic- 
torial illustration give to all human ventures. No expense was spared to 
ensure success ; it is estimated that from first to last the expedition cost 
nearly 100,000/. Three steam-vessels in the course of six years were 
placed at Livingstone’s disposal for the purposes of the expedition, and 
continual assistance was afforded by the men-of-war that constituted the 
East Coast squadron. Yet, despite all these advantages, it is impossible 
to read Livingstone’s own account of this expedition without feeling that it 
is a record of continued disappointments and comparative failure. 

It was proposed, in order to carry out the objects of the expedition, 
that a depdét should be established on the Zambesi highlands above Tete, 
which should serve as a base of operations from whence scientific obser- 
vations might be carried on, and a road opened to the country beyond, 
where indigo and other raw material might be obtained, as Livingstone 
thought, to any amount. But it was found that the Kebrabasa Rapids 
opposed an insurmountable obstacle to the success of this scheme. 
Livingstone was not at once convinced of this, for though it was evident 
that the Ma Robert, the steam-launch which he took with him from 
England, was incapable of navigating these rapids, he imagined that a 
stronger vessel might be able to do so, and wrote home for one. Before 
the Pioneer arrived he had become convinced that even she would fail in 
the attempt to pass this obstruction, and the proposed settlement was 
abandoncd. The Kebrabasa Rapids showed that Livingstone’s frequently 
expressed conviction that the Zambesi was navigable from the coast to the 
Victoria Falls was not founded upon reliable data; and the subsequent 
fortunes of the expedition made it more apparent that, though his state- 
ments of facts, in so far as they related to his actual experience, were to 
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be implicitly relied on, it was not safe to trust his inferences. Unable 
to carry out the original intention of the expedition, Livingstone explored 
the River Shire, which enters the Zambesi at about one hundred miles from 
the coast, and discovered the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. He must be 
credited with the honour of discovering the Nyassa; for though the 
Germans claim it for Dr. Roscher, who was afterwards killed on its 
shores, he did not reach it until some days after Livingstone had arrived 
at it. Great hopes were raised by these discoveries. The Shire was said 
to be a splendid stream for steam navigation, and the Shire valley and 
highlands were described as of boundless fertility—the future rice and 
cotton fields for the world. 

Encouraged by these descriptions, and in answer to Livingstone’s 
invitation, the Universities’ Mission left England, its destination being the 
neighbourhood of the Lake Nyassa, vid the Zambesi and the Shire. But 
when, in February 1861, Bishop Mackenzie and his companions (one of 
whom I had the honour to be) arrived off the Zambesi, Livingstone, who 
had lately returned from taking the remnant that was left of the Makololo 
who accompanied him eastwards in 1855 back to Linyanti, was not 
willing that they should proceed to their proposed destination by the 
rivers of which he had said such favourable things. He wished to explore 
the Rovuma, a river five hundred miles north of the Zambesi, which, as a 
highway into the interior, he was inclined to give up, because, amongst 
other reasons, the Portuguese refused to open it to the ships of all nations. 
Whether the Zambesi possessed the capacities which Livingstone claimed 
for it is open to question, but there can be no question that the Portu- 
guese, in refusing to throw itopen to all comers, were acting within their 
right. At the commencement of his enterprise Livingstone did not take 
the Portuguese sufficiently into account. He was no diplomatist, and by 
his proceedings he led them to imagine that the expedition was political 
in its aims, rather than scientific and philanthropic ; that it was, in fact, 
the first movement on the part of Great Britain towards depriving them 
of their East African possessions. That the presence of the Portuguese 
in these parts of Africa is a misfortune for the country, and a curse to 
the natives, I have endeavoured to show in a paper (The Portuguese in 
Africa) which had the honour of appearing in The Cornhill ; but that they 
have the right to the coast from Cape Delgado to Delagoa Bay, and an 
undefined authority over the country lying inland, is unquestionable. 
Without their concurrence we have no more right to occupy their coasts 
and rivers than they have to occupy our possessions from Natal south- 
wards. Livingstone seems to have ignored this fact until the Portuguese 
Government urged it on his attention, and then he turned his back for the 
time being on the Zambesi and its tributaries, in the hope of finding a 
river entrance into the Lake regions north of the Portuguese territory. 
It was at this juncture Bishop Mackenzie met him, and being entirely 
dependent on Livingstone for an introduction to the country, he had, of 
course, to defer to his plans. He and I went with Livingstone to the 
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Rovuma ; the rest of the Mission party awaited the result at Johanna. 
But the Rovuma exploration proved a failure, and Livingstone then took 
the entire Mission party back to the Zambesi, and finally deposited 
them on the Shire highlands, in the neighbourhood of the Lake Shirwa. 

The Story of that Mission is before the world, and all I would say of it 
here is, that while those who were connected with it had, and have, no 
wish to avoid the responsibility of their own acts and shortcomings, its 
fortunes were influenced in a very large degree by the exigencies of the 
expedition, which contributed greatly to its failure. I said as much as 
this when Livingstone was alive, and, in justice to myself and others, I 
cannot on this occasion by silence imply otherwise now that he is dead. 

I did not find the Shire the splendid stream for steam navigation 
which Livingstone had imagined. Sandbanks crop up everywhere after 
the first seventy miles, and the Pioneer was eighty days in doing a 
distance which he calculated at 200 miles. With a suitable boat this river 
may, without doubt, be satisfactorily navigated at any season of the year. 
Mr. Young, when in command of the Livingstone Search Expedition, did, 
in a boat designed to suit the capacity of the river, the same distance in 
twelve days, and could have done it in ten. The Valley of the Shire at no 
time seemed to me so fertile as had been described, nor could I discover that 
cotton was so abundant as Livingstone thought it. With all his exertions 
he was not successful in getting more than half a bale, for which, be it 
said, he had to pay a price greater than it commanded at Liverpool. The 
highlands, however, were magnificent, and the region of Lake Nyassa is, 
without doubt, deserving of Livingstone’s commendation, though it would 
probably take many years to bring its produce up to the standard which 
he at once credited it with. Its possibilities for the future are great; 
but at the best of times its present products cannot be but small. 

After Livingstone left the missionaries on the Shire highlands he 
revisited the Lake Nyassa; then he made a wearisome descent of the 


- Shire, being longer in going down than in coming up. At the mouth of 


the Zambesi he found Mrs. Livingstone, who, unused to the pestiferous 
regions of Africa, shortly afterwards died of fever at Shupanga. With her 
came his third steamship, the Lady Nyassa, which was brought out in 
sections, and was intended for the navigation of the Lake Nyassa. But 
this dream—and it was an audacious dream—was never fulfilled. Find- 
ing it impracticable to take up the sections of his new ship on the 
Pioneer to the Shire Cataracts, it was put together at Shupanga in order 
that it might be towed to the highest navigable point of the river, then 
taken to pieces, and carried sixty miles overland, and when recon- 
structed finally floated on to the Lake. While the work at Shupanga was 
going on, the Rovuma was revisited ; but the result was not encouraging, 
and all idea of using it as an entrance into the country was abandoned. 
Then the Lady Nyassa was towed up to the cataracts, but was not taken 
to pieces. Under the most favourable circumstances the probability of 
getting the ship on to the Lake seemed to all but Livingstone himself very 
ai—2 
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remote ; but the country was smitten with famine; the péople were dying 
of hunger by thousands ; and there was no possibility of securing that aid 
from the natives, as carriers and road-makers, which alone would have 
enabled him to accomplish his purpose. This was the last great effort 
made by the expedition. 

With the exception of the visits to the Lake Nyassa, which occupied 
but a short time comparatively, the journey to Linyanti, and the two 
attempts on the Rovuma, it will be seen from the foregoing brief sketch 
that the expedition was employed in seemingly profitless, and certainly 
long-delayed and wearisome, voyages up and down the Zambesi and Shire 
rivers. In comparison with Livingstone’s former achievements, no great 
exploration was made; the knowledge of the natural products of Eastern 
and Central Africa was not much enlarged ; and the field of commerce in 
that part of the world was not opened. 

The fact is, though Dr. Livingstone was a great traveller, he was 
scarcely fitted to be the leader of such an enterprise as the Zambesi 
Expedition. His previous experience, while it served to illustrate the 
noblest traits of his character, had not served to qualify him for being a 
leader of men, other than natives, under circumstances so foreign to his 
antecedents. When he performed really great deeds as a traveller, he 
was unfettered save by his own personal possibilities, which rarely 
hindered him. His associates were natives over whom he had an absolute 
control, and who simply reflected his will. He was compelled to exercise 
no more forethought on the question of ways and means than was 
necessary to provide for the day by day necessities of himself and 
followers; and for the fellows who went with him from Linyanti to 
Loanda, and from thence to Quillimane, such a provision was comparatively 
easy. They were old campaigners, and with the game they killed on the 
road, and the food which, from fear or favour, was forthcoming at the 
villages where they halted, but little more wasneeded. But the necessities 
of the expedition could not be so easily met nor its objects so readily 
attained. Livingstone was wanting in capacity to conceive a plan that 
was within the power of the expedition to accomplish. He did not 
know how to mould into one effective whole the various agencies which 
were at his disposal. He did not get on well with his coadjutors. Those 
who knew him best could not say, 


We knew his temper for right ruling fit, 
His genial art that charms in guiding men. 


His arbitrary, not to say unjust, dismissal of some; his distrust of 
others, who were worthy of all confidence; and the sense of failure, and 
consequent vexation of spirit, which beset not only him but all others 
associated with him, had practically broken up the expedition before it 
was somewhat abruptly recalled. Had Livingstone gone into the country 
less heavily weighted, and with one or two congenial companions, he 
would have accomplished far more than he did. Knowing what he had 
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done, and feeling sure that he had it in him to do even more, I could 
not but regret that he was for so long a time tied to a position involving 
not only the management of ships, but the command of officers, the 
control of crews, and the constant provision of stores—a position for 
which it was impossible not to see that he was by character and previous 
habits of life unfitted. His last journey by himself to the Lake Nyassa, 
after the officers of the expedition had left him, and while he was waiting 
for the flood season to get his ships to the coast, was equal to his best 
achievements as a traveller. The heroic nature of the man had not fair 
play while hampered with the cares I have enumerated, though every 
now and then it manifested itself grandly. The sublime indifference to 
danger with which he assumed the command of the Pioneer from Johanna 
to the Zambesi, under circumstances that would have led experienced 
nautical men to hesitate, made the sense of danger seem contemptible in 
the estimation of those whose lot it was to accompany him; and his 
voyage to Bombay from Zanzibar, considering the unfitness of the ship 
for such a venture, and the scant capacity of himself and crew to enter 
upon such a voyage, was magnificent for its audacity ; though I doubt if 
he thought he was doing anything extraordinary. 

Nevertheless, the period of the expedition was the bad season in 
Livingstone’s career, and that he was for the time being somewhat de- 
teriorated by it is painfully evident in his second book, The Zambesi and 
its Tributaries; which is marred throughout by ungenerous reflections 
on individuals who had the misfortune to displease him. If he praises 
one, it is only to condemn another ; and the pleasure which would arise 
from the reading of this book, which abounds with minute observations 
of nature, and with graphic illustrations of character, is thereby com- 
pletely destroyed. Some have thought that the explanation of this, its 
unamiable feature, is to be found in the fact that another name beside 
his own is found on the title-page ; but I cannot accept that explanation, 
for though Livingstone may have made use of the notes of that other, 
he himself was solely responsible for the production of the book. 

The experiences of the Zambesi Expedition, and the fate which 
attended Baron von der Decken’s no less ambitious attempt on the River 
Juba, are, I think, conclusive against expeditions on a large scale in 
East Central Africa. 

Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that the Zambesi Expedition 
was barren of good results. Far from it; for, though it may have failed 
to accomplish all its avowed objects, it served to direct attention to the 
horrors of the slave trade, as carried on in the interior of Africa. Living- 
stone, by his official representations to the Government, and by his un- 
official publications, re-directed public opinion to this iniquitous traffic ; 
and with what result we know. A Parliamentary inquiry prepared the way 
for Sir Bartle Frere’s mission to Zanzibar, and through that it has become 
only a question of time when the slave trade of East Africa will be 
abolished as surely as it has been on the Western side of the continent. 
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To Livingstone this is undoubtedly owing; and if in the course of his 
life he had done no more than this, he would be deserving of all the 
honour we can pay his memory. 

On his return to England, in 1864, Livingstone had no reason to 
complain of loss of public favour. Everywhere he was received with 
enthusiasm; but he was conscious that he had lost ground in the esti- 
mation of some; and the feeling that he had not accomplished all that 
he had set himself to do was strong upon him. Added to this, he was 
no longer the only celebrated African traveller before the nation. Speke 
had won the blue riband of geographical enterprise by his discovery of the 
sources of the Nile. Baker was hard at work to supplement this discovery. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that, after a year’s sojourn at home, he 
again set forth for Africa, determined, I have no doubt, that the high 
estimation in which he was held as a traveller should find an ample 
verification. What his nine years of additional labour may have accom- 
plished we do not fully know. That he has manifested powers of endu- 
rance, and a determination such as belongs to no other man, we do know. 
The journal which Stanley brought home, when published, will tell us 
much; and if Chuma has secured all other papers, we shall perhaps 
have a solution of the mystery which for so many ages has enveloped 
the regions in which he so heroically passed the last years of his life. 

Of Chuma I am tempted to say a few words. He was rescued 
from the slave-traders, either by Livingstone or by myself and friends 
on the Shire highlands. I adopted him; and for more than two years he 
slept in my hut. Of his character I need not speak ; his conduct while 
with Livingstone declares him to be the personification of faithfulness. I 
was his first instructor ; and amongst other things I recollect I taught him, 
as a punishment, be it said, as well as for future guidance, the use of his 
fists as a substitute for the knife. When the mission was broken up, 
Chuma, with some other boys, went down to Morumbala, a mountain 
near to the junction of the Shire with the Zambesi, and there I was com- 
pelled to leave him. When Livingstone was leaving the Shire, my friend 
and coadjutor, the Rev. Horace Waller, who had made himself respon- 
sible for these lads, was, with his aid, able to get them out of the country 
to Cape Town, with the exception of Chuma and another boy named 
Wekotani, who accompanied Livingstone to Bombay, and were there 
placed by him in Dr. Wilson’s Mission School. When he went forth to his 
last travels, he revisited Bombay, and these two lads entered his service. 
Wekotani, after a time, wearied of continual travel, and arriving in 
the country where he was born, and meeting with people who knew him 
before he had been sold to the slave-traders, he remained with them. 
Chuma, however, was proof against all such temptation, and accompanied 
Livingstone wherever he went to the day of his death, and has not for- 
saken him even after death. 

Whatever the actual geographical results of Livingstone’s last efforts 
may be, they cannot heighten or lessen our admiration of the hardihood 
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and heroism which he has manifested throughout his whole life. Such 
a life, if I may venture to paraphrase a well-known sentence, is cer- 
tainly open to criticism, but it is nevertheless always above it. He 
had his faults and failings, as what man has not ?—they do but identify 
him with all mankind; but dominating all that was less than great in his 
nature, and raising him high above most men, was the noble self-sacri- 
ficing motive which was the true mainspring of his life, and which urged 
him to deeds that give him rank with our greatest and worthiest. 

As a missionary he did much to rescue from popular mockery and 
ribaldry a profession which, rightly viewed and worthily undertaken, is 
perhaps the noblest to which a man can devote himself. 

As a man of broad sympathies, and keen perception of the spiritual 
unity which exists amongst all mankind, he, more than any other man 
of our time, contributed to remove that feeling of contempt with which 
the Africans were regarded as a race essentially inferior to ourselvés. 

As a large-hearted champion of the Africans, and a true friend’ of 
liberty, he dealt a blow at the African slave trade from which it will never 
recover. 

As a traveller he has more than justified the highest estimate that had 
been formed of him. It was lately said, by the Secretary of the Berlin 
Geographical Society, that ‘‘ The importance of his discoveries, and the 
perseverance of his labours, have placed him in the rank of the most re- 
markable travellers of all times and all nations. England may be proud 
of having given birth to Livingstone, and of having supported him in his 
labours.” 

This was well and truly said. England is proud, and justly proud, of 
the man who has set forth to the world one of the great features which 
constitute our national strength ; and when his body finds its last resting- 
place in Westminster Abbey—that splendid sepulchre for all that is mortal 
of her greatest sons—England, with one voice, will say—‘‘It is well 
done !”” Henry Row ey. 
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The Wihite Cat. 
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I, 


Some years are profiiless when we look Lack to them, others seem 
like treasuries to which we turn again and again when our store is 
spent out—treasuries of sunny mornings, green things, birds piping, 
friends greeting, voices of children at play. How happy and busy they 
are as they heap up their stores! Golden chaff, crimson tints, chesnuts, 
silver lights—it is all put away for future use ; and years hence they will 
look back to it, and the lights of their past will reach them as starlight 
reaches us, clear, sweet, vivid, and entire, travelling through time and space. 

Our children have never ceased to speak of the delights of a certain 
August that some of us once spent in a Presbytery with thick piled walls and 
deep cut windows and an old enclosed court-yard. The walls and windows 
were hung with ancient clematis hangings, green, and starred with fragrant 
flowers. They-were dropping from the stones where the monks, who 
once lived in the old presbytery and served the Church, had nailed them 
up, acentury before. These sweet tangled hangings swayed when the sea- 
wind blew village-wards ; sometimes a bird would start from some hidden 
chink, and send the white petals flying into the room where we were 
sitting at the open window, or upon the children’s yellow heads, as they 
played in their shady corner of the courtyard. Played at endless games 
—at knights, kings and queens, sleeping beauties, fashionable ladies, 
owls in ivy towers, beggars and giants. Tiny Dodo and baby Francis 
are the giants, and Marjory and Binnie are the rescuing knights, and 
little Anne is the captive maiden with a daisy in her hat. 

We have all been children at more or less distance of time,,and we 
can all remember the wonderful long games, the roses and daisies of early 
youth—their sweet overpowering beauty. Once upon a time there was a 
great French cabbage rose at the end of a garden pathway, hanging to a 
wall behind which the sun always set. A little girl, a great many years 
ago, used to fly to that rose for silent consolation, and after half a 
lifetime, being still in need of consolation, came back to look for the rose 
—and found it. The rose was still hanging to the wall, scenting the 
air in conscious, sweet flush of dignity. The charm was still there. 
Something of the same aspect seemed to cling to the straight poplar roads, 
to the west and the east of that wide and tranquil land—where the lights 
broke into clearer changes day by day, where a family party had assembled 
after long separation. The elders and the children had come from two 
ends of the world; H. and I arrived first, then came Major Frank and 
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his wife, with their Indian boxes, H. scarcely believing in her own tender 
heart’s happiness as she clasped her son once more. Its happiness had 
been hardly earned by many a long hour of anxious watch; by many a 
cruel pang of terrified parting. But she may rest now for a time. 
Hence bats, owls, apprehensions, newts’ tongues, evil things !—come 
peace, innocent pleasures, good coffee, and fine weather, golden content, 
friends meeting, and peaceful hours in the old Presbytery, which has 
opened its creaking gates to us. 

There is a courtyard in front of the house, enclosed by crumbling 
walls, wreathed, as I have said, with clematis and straggling vines, in 
neglectful profusion. Outside our great gate the village passes by, 
in blouses, in cotton nightcaps and cart wheels, in chattering voices, 
that reach us, with the sound of bells from the Norman tower of the 
church. We can hear them from the garden at the back of the house, 
which Madame Valentin, our landlady, used to cultivate herself, with the 
assistance of her cook. Madame was to be seen opening her shutters in 
her camisole and nightcap, to the sound of many early chirrupings and 
singings, in the light of morning dewdrops and rainbows. The old 
Presbytery garden of a morning seemed all strung with crisp crystals. 
They broke from the mossy apple trees, flashed from the spiky 
gooseberry bushes, hung from trailing vine branches that the monks had 
nailed up against the grey stone. It was almost a pity the monks were 
gone and had given place to the very unpoetic and untidy old lady, 
whom we used to see clipping her lettuces from the Prior’s room. 

The children had never been abroad before, and to them (as to their 
elders, indeed) the commonest daily commonplaces of life in the little 
seaport were treats and novelties. The white caps, the French talk, the 
country-women and vegetables in the market-place, the swaddling babies, 
the fishermen coming up from the sea, with their brown bare legs and red 
caps, carrying great shining fish with curly tails. Madame Valentin, our 
landlady, herself was a treat to our children, though I must confess that 
their mother and H. and I all fled before her. There was also a certain 
Madame Baton next door who kept a poultry yard, and who for Marjory 
and Binnie, and the rest of them, seemed to be a person of rare talent and 
accomplishment. She milked a cow (she k-pt it in a room opening out of 
her kitchen) ; she made lace on a cushion ; she was enormously rich—so 
the bathing woman had said in the water. She clacked about in her 
wooden shoes for hours before the children were up, drove a cart, and had 
rabbitsin ahutch. She wore a great white cotton nightcap, with a tassel at 
the end, which seemed to possess some strange attraction for little Binnie 
especially. One day I found the little girl standing alone with the old 
peasant woman in the courtyard, quietly facing Madame Baton, with little 
folded hands, and asking endless questions in her sweet whistle, to 
which Madame Baton answered in the gruffest French, while the cow 
stood by listening and nodding its stupid head. Binnie could not under- 
stand what Madame Baton was saying, but she invented it as she went 
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along, and thought it was grandmamma’s story (so she told us afterwards) 
about the cotton nightcaps. ‘ Would the cow and the farm fly away if 
Madame Baton took off hers?’ said little Binnie; ‘‘OI wish, I wish 
she would try!’’ H. and I used to tell the children a story about en- 
chanted caps and hard-working peasant people, who prospered so long as 
they kept to their caps and laboured in their fields ; but who lost all their 
prosperity when they threw off their homely head-gear and went away 
in fine feathers and ribbons to walk in the streets of the neighbour- 
ing towns. Then came the sprites to clear their stores, to ruin their 
farms, to suck their eggs and milk their cows, and the hens ceased to lay, 
and the crops dwindled and dwindled, and the fish failed in the nets. It 
was a very self-evident little apologue, but Binnie and little Anne firmly 
believed in it. Marjory, who was older, had her doubts. Meanwhile, we 
all took to calling the place ‘White Cotton Nightcap Country.” ... 
They are playing at ogres in the courtyard in front of the house to-day. 
H. and I sit listening to the happy little voices that reach us in a 
cool, green-lighted room, which the priests once used as a refectory, and 
whence we hear all the choir, of flutes and dulcimers, of sweet childish 
prattling and piping in the sunny court. Our landlady looks out, in 
her camisole, from a bowery shutter; the priest, who is lodging in the 
empty wing of the house, crosses in the sunshine, with a long shadow 
zigzagging after him. The little golden-headed ogres stop short in théir 
game to watch him go by. As he pushes at the great gateway, a 
lean, black-robed figure thrusting at the rusty bar, the swinging bell 
begins to ring, the great gates suddenly fly open, the priest starts away, 
and a stranger walks in quickly. 

He carries no breviary in his hand, but a newspaper under his arm. 
He wears a straw hat, no black robes flap about him; but as he comes 
towards us, walking straight and quickly across the yard, H. and I, who 
from long habit guess at one another’s thought, glance at the retreating 
priest, and then look at each other and think of the preachers who, coming 
in commonest garb, teach true things to true men; preach the love that 
endures truth; preach with living voice and clear-eyed looks, scorn for 
oppression and for the mean surrender of the strong; preach help and 
wisdom for the weak ; preach forbearance to the impatient ; preach sacred 
endeavour ; men, standing on the high step of a mighty altar, whose voices 
we of the great congregation listen to, day by day, as their noble words 


touch enough 
The verge of vastness to inform our soul, 


This friend has walked five miles from his village “ best loved of sea- 
coast nook-full Normandy” to welcome us. There is a little gooseberry 
and pear-tree orchard at the back of the house, where the vines are tang- 
ling green. Albinia and her husband have been sitting there for hours 
past on Madame Valentin’s green bench. Kind H. carries off our friend 
to see her new-come children, who have travelled so many Indian miles to 
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hold her hand once more, and our visitor has surely earned a broken chair 
and a cup of Angele’s good coffee, after his hot and tiring walk. He must 
rest for an hour in the shade, while the day is burning on and ripening 
among the mossy things; the golden flames are in the pears hanging 
overhead, in the great dahlias blazing in gloomy splendour; the birds 
seem on fire as they flash past us; the clouds in heaven are tinted ; 
the children come up in unwearied procession—they are fairies now, 
they say—except Francis, who is tired, and wants always to be an ogre. 
Then the bell begins to swing from the Norman tower. 

Angele comes out and brings cups of milk and hunches of bread, and 
pinafores to match, and immediately the fairies become little children again, 
and quite ready for their tea. And meanwhile we elders sit in this apple- 
tree bower, talking over one thing and another. As we talk on, of Angele 
with her wooden shoes and flapping cap, of the flat country, of the evening 
light, the quiet seaside place, that we like we know not why, the people 
living near ; the poet puts a meaning into homely words, and touches us 
with his wings, as poets do, and out of common talk and of discordant 
things his genius strikes the key-note dominating all. 


II. 


Long after our guest had taken leave and walked home by the sands, 
we sat on in our garden. Madame Valentin came mysteriously through the 
twilight, carrying a lettuce for her supper; she also had a letter in her 
hand, which she was scanning in the moonlight. 

‘That gentleman who had been here; did he expect a letter? ’’ she 
asked. ‘Was his name Hug. Gourlé?’’ The postman, knowing we 
were English, had sent the letter by the miller’s wife. Madame Valentin 
explained he was gone home, his aunt was ill; and then she showed a 
letter, addressed, in a commercial hand, to ‘‘ Mr. Hugh Gourlay, Chateau 
de Latouche, Joyeux, Calvados.” 

‘¢ But why do you not send it to the Chateau ?”’ said H.; ‘it is not 
for us.”’ Madame Valentin thought this a good suggestion; she had 
forgotten for the moment that they had English relations at the Chateau. 
Mademoiselle Blanche’s mamma was an English Protestant ; Mademoiselle 
was a good Catholic, notwithstanding. She was to make her profession 
next month. ‘‘ Next month ?” asked H. 

Certainly, it was true, said Madame Valentin. There were those who, 
with Madame, think it a pity, but she was not one of them. Mademoiselle 
de Latouche the elder was a saintly woman, and would never force her 
niece’s inclinations. . . . H. had heard a different version. 

The crimes that people commit are not all done in a minute; they 
seem to come into existence, little by littlh—one by one—small selfish 
considerations, jars, vanities, indolences, they do not even come to a 
climax always. It is not a consoling reflection that the sum of the evil 
done by a respectable and easy-going life may be greater in the end 
perhaps than that of many a disastrous career. Notwithstanding Madame 
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Valentin’s opinion, it seemed to me that old Mademoiselle de Latouche put 
all her vanities, her selfishness, love of domination, into her religion. No 
wonder it was fervent. She kept herself from the world because she was 
lazy, and loved her own comfort better than anything else. She let the 
widows and orphans come and see her, or wait at her door till it was 
convenient to her to admit them; it rather amused her to dole out her 
small benevolences, and to hear their unreserved thanks. She certainly 
denied herself to, but not for, others. 

She had made up her mind that Blanche was to edify the religious 
world of Joyeux and St. Rambert. The sturdy Chatelaine did not feel that 
her health was equal to the rigid rule of a conventual life; brut Blanche 
was younger, and of a less nervous temperament. 

When any one spoke of a different fate for the little thing, Mademoi- 
selle replied placidly that Blanche herself had decided upon entering the 
cloister, and that it was a subject she did not care to discuss. It was her 
hour for repose or meditation, and she must beg leave to retire. 

There were few people more difficult of access than Mademoiselle de 
Latouche, who, between her excessive pieties and vanities and long 
hours of slumber and refreshment, found life well filled, and scarcely 
sufficing to its enjoyments; above all, to its necessary repose. Woe 
betide the household if Mademoiselle was awakened suddenly! It is 
possible that there may have been a little sameness in Mademoiselle’s 
life which was so entirely devoted to one person, and that person so 
disagreeable a one, as H. once said. But I think H. scarcely did the 
Chatelaine justice. Many people had thought her charming in her youth. 
She had a curious power of influencing people, of impressing her own 
opinions upon them, and leading them her own way. So few people have 
a will, that it does not require any great amount to make a great effect. 
She was handsome still. Little Blanche thought her perfectly beautiful. 
She could talk agreeably when she liked, be generous on occasions; M. 
le Curé de St. Rambert seemed as if he had scarcely words to utter the 
benediction which flowed from his heart as he left her room the day we 
did ourselves the honour of calling upon the Chatelaine. . . ‘You 
will not receive him, most dear, most generous friend,’ I heard the Curé 
saying as we came into the room. ‘‘ You must control your too generous 
impulses ; promise me that you will not receive him.” He was a tall, 
lean man, standing in an attitude, over the old lady, who accepted his 
homage very placidly; but he rather over-did his warnings. 

‘Tt must depend upon my state of health,” murmured Mademoiselle 
de Latouche. ‘I suffer greatly ; do I not, Mathilde?” 

“A martyrdom,” murmured the Curé. 

‘Yes ; Mademoiselle has great courage,” said Mathilde. (She was 
the companion ; a little lean, delicate woman, a great contrast to Made- 
moiselle, who was stout and flushed, with curly red hair, scarcely streaked 
with grey.) ‘‘ She is scarcely strong enough to receive a visitor. Perhaps 
these ladies may know the name—M. Gourlay—out of the Yorkshire,” 
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H., who always remembers names, said she had once known a Mr. 
Gourlay, a manufacturer: ‘‘an elderly respectable man,” said H. 

M. le Curé de St. Rambert all this time was standing in the window, 
blankly benevolent, with his hands meekly slipped into his sleeves. Little 
Mathilde had subsided into a chair near the door of an inner room. 
What a comfortable interior it was, rich and warm, with the prosperous 
lady tucked up in her satin dressing-gown by the fire, with clocks of every 
century ticking and pointing to the hour! . . ‘* This is Mademoiselle’s 
hour for receiving, they seemed to say—three o'clock, three o’clock.” They 
seemed to be as obsequious as the rest of the household. Mademoiselle 
went on to explain— 

‘‘ This gentleman, not knowing of my poor brother’s death, has written 
to him on the subject of a machine, that I confess we had put away without 
much idea of future use. I have invited him to come over and examine it 
for himself. He makes me an offer for it which I consider sufficient, 
for my dear brother, had initiated me into his affairs. A large offer. So 
much the better for your poor, M. le Curé,” she said, archly, speaking in 
the sing-song voice which is so much used by the extra good in common 
conversation. (At one time of my life I was inclined to respect this tacit 
profession of superiority, but I now doubt whether anything which is not 
in itself superiority is of much use, either to the impressor or to the im- 
pressed.) ' 

‘* My poor will pray for you day and night,” said the Cure. ‘‘ Chére 
Mademoiselle, I have not yet seen our dear child!” 

‘‘She is in the next room, M. le Curé; Mathilde will call her, if you 
wish to see her. You will find her very happy, very firm in her deter- 
mination. It is very beautiful,” she said, turning to us; ‘I have two 
sisters in convents, and this dear child, orphan daughter of my brother, is 
now about to profess. She has come home to bid us farewell—a sweet fare- 
well for her—but for me the sacrifice is terrible—is it not, Mathilde ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mademoiselle ! I tell her it is too much;” said Mathilde, 
nervously ; and, appealing to the Cure: ‘‘ Monsieur, persuade them to 
defer this beautiful sacrifice. Mademoiselle needs the society of her niece. 
She often tells me that it is a new life to her.” 

The Curé, I thought, looked slightly puzzled; he was about to speak, 
when the door from the inner room opened, and the ‘‘ Blanche” of whom 
they had been speaking came in. She was dressed in a white dress of 
some loose and soft material; she wore a big white apron, and her 
long sleeves fell over her hand, so that nothing showed but five little 
pink finger-tips. She came gently into the room, looked round, and 
then, seeing the Curé, deliberately turned away again, passed back into 
the room from which she had just come, and softly closed the door. It 
was all so gentle, so sudden, that we none of us knew what to say, until 
the Curé suggested ‘ timidité ” after her long seclusion. Mademoiselle 
laughed, showing a row of white dazzling teeth. H. flushed up, and 
said it was time to go. 
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‘“‘T hope,” she said, as she took leave, “‘that you may be able to 
make up your mind to keep your niece with you. I quite understand 
your feelings; a child with the gift of life and with years of happiness 
and usefulness before her—it is a fearful responsibility that you take 
when you put her away from it all.” H. stood looking into the old lady’s 
face, with kind, constraining eyes. 

‘‘ Oh, yes, indeed, madame!” said Mademoiselle, solemnly—and in- 
deed she spoke with some emotion. ‘‘ But who would dare to go against 
a true vocation? Blanche is not the first in our family to give herself 
up to this holy service of love; and I, who am the last of the.Latouches, 
must not shrink from my share of the sacrifice.” 

H. could not trust herself to speak; she was almost crying, and quite 
overcome, and I was glad to get her away. There were all sorts of stories 
about the family at the Chateau. Madame Valentin, our landlady, wor- 
shipped ‘the grande Mademoiselle,” as some of the people in the place 
used to call her. She was one of the privileged admitted to her presence. 
The castle was left jointly to Mademoiselle and to Blanche—so she told 
us. ‘‘ At Mademoiselle’s death everything would go to Blanche. Some 
people thought it strange that the father should have made such a will; 
but he knew with what a saint he had to deal,” said Madame Valentin. 
‘‘ Look at this dress. It was hers, and she gave it to me.” 

‘¢ A saint ! Why does she not go into a convent herself?” said H., still 
trembling. ‘‘ That poor child is to be robbed of her life—of God’s life— 
which is her right ; she is told that it will please Him that she should 
spend her strength and youth in valueless dreams and prayers and 
repetitions. It makes my heart ache to think of it. ...I have had 
sorrows enough, but oh! would I give up one of them, one parting, one 
pang of love, to have loved less——”’ 

My dearest H.! I comforted her as well as I could, and then Frank 
came in, and we told him of our interview. ‘I shall go up and call 
when this Gourlay is there,” said the sociable Major ; ‘‘ perhaps we may 
find out some way of rescuing your nun, mother. You shall give me an 
introduction to him. I have always heard he was a very respectable 


man.” 
III. 


What is a respectable man ? Joseph Gourlay, of Gill Mills and Gilwick 
Manor, was a respectable man, very much looked up to in his own neigh- 
bourhood, of which indeed many acres belonged to him. Acres enclosing 
the handsome stone-fronted house in which he lived, in which his wife had 
died, in which his three sons had been born. All his life and his fortune 
seemed to be enclosed in the Yorkshire valley which you miglhit see from 
the dining-room window, flooded with green, while sudden smoke-volleys 
burst from the tall chimneys of the mill. The valley is crossed again and 
again by-the stream that comes dashing from its source in the distant hills, 
straight to the mills at the foot of the great crag. Wick Gill sparkles with 
the fortunes of the Gourlays, dashing over rocks and ridges a limpid and 
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rainbow-tinted torrent, well fit, as Mr. Gourlay had foreseen long ago, to 
turn the creaking cogs of his water-wheels, to boil up his steam-engines, 
to wash and purify his cotton in many waters, while the threads of his 
fortune spun on their thousand bobbins, glistening as they whirled, draw- 
ing wealth with every turn of the quivering line. Hugh, the youngest son, 
as he sat in the little counting-house, could hear the family fortunes 
beating time over head as they passed from the mountain gill and the raw 
cotton heaps to the Gilwick wharfs and bank in family credit, and in 
the close packed bales of which his two brothers were so proud. Bathurst 
and Ben were soon to be admitted partners in the business. Hugh’s turn 
was yet to come, but meanwhile he had perhaps found for himself another 
more absorbing interest undreamt of by Joseph and his elder sons. It was 
not one that Hugh could share with any one. The habit of the house, the 
steady reserve, the north country mistrust of fine speaking and flimsy 
sentiment, had influenced the younger brother as well as his elders. 

More than once old Gourlay had found Hugh leaning back, ab- 
sorbed and forgetful, with a pile of unanswered letters on the desk 
beside him. The old man would tap him on the shoulder, point sig- 
nificantly at the heap, frown and stump off to his own well-worn 
desk in the inner room. What was there breeding in Hugh’s mind ? 
Often of late he had seemed scarcely himself, and answered vaguely. 
Was he getting impatient ? was he like other young men? did 
he want to grasp more power in his hands? Old Gourlay had a morbid 
horror of giving up one shred of his hard-earned rule. He would suspect 
others of doing that which he himself would have done unto them. He 
was both true and unjust in many of his dealings. He remembered his 
own early impatience of all authority. He had laboured hard to earn his 
own living and his children’s. Now, he thought uneasily, the day was 
come when they were children no longer, but young men nearly as 
capable as he had been at their age. Sometimes old Gourlay would 
throw out gloomy hints of giving up work altogether, and look sharply 
into the young men’s faces to catch their expression. Ben never had any 
expression at all in his round pink cheeks: Bathurst, who knew his father, 
and was not afraid of him, would burst out laughing: ‘Yes, father, 
that would just suit you,” he would say. ‘‘ You might walk about with 
your hands in your pockets all day long; or you might take to croquet. 
Ben would give you some lessons.” Hugh sometimes flushed up, and a 
curious questioning look would come into his eyes, when his father talked 
of a change. It was this look his father could not understand. ‘ Well, 
Hugh,” he would cry impatiently, ‘‘can’t ye speak?” But Hugh would 
walk on in stolid silence; he was not so much at ease with his father 
as Bathurst, and he shut himself more and more away from him. Ben, 
who had nothing to shut up, might keep the talk going if he chose. 
Poor Hugh had reached one of the flat stages of existence. Life is 
scarcely to be compared to the inclined plane that people describe it, but 
to something in the shape of a pyramid, with intervals of steps between 
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each effort. Hugh had made a great effort of late. He was not without 
the family good sense and determination, and he could see as plainly as 
his father or his brothers the advantage of a definite career and occupation. 
What he had within him might as well be expressed in the intervals of 
business as of leisure, but at the same time this strange feeling was 
swelling within him. An impatience and distaste for all he had been used 
to, a longing for fresh air, for expression, for better things than money- 
making. It is in vain some people lead monotonous lives. Events with- 
out form or sound, mental catastrophes, great sweeps of feeling and 
opinion, who is to guard against these silent, irresistible powers? He had 
tried to make friends with the mill hands, but he had tried wrongly, 
perhaps; anyhow, some discontent was set to his interference, and Mr. 
Gourlay had angrily forbidden anything of the sort in future. 

There had been some words at the time. Hugh had walked over Gill 
Crag, feeling as if he could bear this slavery no longer. He envied the 
very birds their freedom as they flew across the path. He forgot that to 
be condemned to freedom from all care, restraint, internal effort, is, perhaps, 
the greatest bondage of all. But as yet I have said it was not for nothing 
that Hugh Gourlay had been born a Yorkshireman ; he was sensible and 
clear-headed for all his impressionable poet’s nature. He had begun a 
book which he finished in after years, and published at his own expense ; 
a sort of story embodying a system of practical philosophy. 

Mr. Gourlay might have been relieved if he could have read his 
younger son's mind as clearly as the debit and credit figures in the books 
in his counting-house. It was not his father’s power that Hugh envied 
and would have grasped. It was something very far distant from old 
Gourlay’s horizon, a voice coming he traced not whence that haunted 
him as an evil spirit, ‘‘ You are wasting your life, it is wasting, wast- 
ing, wasting.” The turning wheels had seemed to say so, the torrent 
had seemed to say so, every event of the day and every dream of the 
night had only seemed to repeat it. Minor poets, people born with a 
certain fervour and sensibility which does not amount to genius, are often 
haunted by this vague want. They require the domination of the un- 
foreseen, the touch of greater minds to raise them from themselves. 
They have the gift of imposing their own personality upon the things 
around them, upon the inanimate sights they see, upon the people they 
live with ; and then they weary of it—common life only repeats their own 
moods to them, instead of carrying them away from themselves. Great 
poets are different; they are like Nature herself—supreme, indifferent. 
Their moods may be storms or mighty calms, or the broad stream of day- 
light falling upon common things, but they are masters all the while, not 
servants; and yet even servants faithfully working need not be ashamed, 
either of their work or of the impulse which urges them on and tells 
them they are unprofitable at best. 

After church on Sundays (Mr. Gourlay was very particular about 
attendance in the church) it was the family habit to walk straight to the 
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back yard and let the dogs out of their kennels, and to march round and 
round the grounds until the dinner bell rang. Family discussions 
often take place on Sundays. This family usually walked in silence 
with the dogs yelping and leaping at its heels. The garden 
was very green and very black, as these north country places are. 
Tall chimneys showed above the golden birch trees; iron hurdles fenced 
off the green clipped lawn; the beds were bordered with some patent zinc 
ornament ; geraniums were blooming in leaden pots. In one place there 
was an iron fountain with a statue, in another a tin pavilion. A grass- 
cutting machine stood in one corner of the lawn, with a hose for watering 
the plants; doubled-locked greenhouses were built along the western 
walls, with alternate domes and weathercocks for ornament. There was a 
croquet lawn planned by Ben, who was the sociable member of the party ; 
and beyond the garden and the mill and the sheds lay the valley, wide and 
romantic as Yorkshire valleys are, with rocks enclosing, with rising turfy 
crags, leading to widening moors, and the sound of water and the cry of 
birds coming clear in the Sunday silence. Ben was whistling as he 
walked along. Hugh was trying to get up his courage to make a certain 
request he had at heart. Bathurst was leaping the iron fence, followed by 
two of the dogs. ‘‘ Hi, Ju! well leaped,” cried Mr. Gourlay, who was 
always very fond of his dogs. ‘‘ First the mill, then the dogs. I don’t 
know where we come in,” Bathurst used to say to his brothers. - Mr. 
Gourlay was not so absorbed in Ju’s performance as to forget his sons 
entirely. He looked round uneasily— 

‘¢ Where is Hugh ? Look up, Hugh. What is the matter with him, 
Ben ? he seems always moping.”’ 

Hugh had stopped short, and was looking at the gravel path in a 
dreamy, dazed sort of fashion. Hearing himself called, he looked up. 
‘‘ Father,” he said, suddenly, ‘‘ I—I have been wishing to speak to you 
for some time; I may as well speak now. I wanta change. I—Will you 
let me go to college for a couple of years? You said yesterday that you 
would make me an allowance. Will you give me two years at college ?”’ 

There was a dead silence. Ben, as usual, began to whistle ; Bathurst 
came back with a leap over the hurdle. Then the old man spoke—‘ No, 
that I will not do,”’ said Mr. Gourlay, growing very red and looking 
Hugh full in the face, and striking one of the iron fences sharply with 
his stick. ‘‘ College! what has put such d—— stuff into your head, 
Hugh? Who wants college here? I am a plain man of business. 
Have I been to college ? But I have made my own fortune and yours 
by my own brains; d’ye think they will teach you brains at those 
places? What the devil is it ye want? Is it to fine-gentleman-it over 
your brothers and father ?’’ Old Mr. Gourlay was working himself 
up as he went on more and more vehemently. ‘Two years—just when 
you are beginning to understand the business. Is this your gratitude for 
all that’s been done for you? Look at me, sir; you know as well as I 
do what I am worth; if I choose to give up work this day, I could 
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leave off and not change one shilling’s worth in our way of living. Here 
I am, an honest man and respected in all the place: have I gone off with 
quirks and fancies in my head? No; I have stuck to my work like a 
man, and paid my way, and given in charity too upwards ie 

Here Bathurst, who was devoted to his younger brother, tried to stem 
the storm. ‘‘ Father, he hasn’t your head for business, not even mine, 
but he has something I have not got. He can see what is amiss, and 
bring a new light to it, while I am only trying to set things straight with 
the help of the old one. Hugh saved us 1,500/. last year by that alteration 
in the spinning mules. There is that Frenchman’s patent he was speak- 
ing of last night, for spinning the finest yarns; it would be the very 
thing now we are getting in the new machinery.” 

‘‘ Hollo! Bat,” said Mr. Gourlay, recovering his temper and wheeling 
round suddeuly ; ‘it was not college learning put that into your head. 
Come nov, let us make terms. Hugh wants a change, does he ? let him 
go over and travel for a bit, and see about the Frenchman’s patent; I 
remember it. I'll write him a line. He left me his address, and Hugh 
shall go and see it. We will put by our savings to pay for it, hey ? 
against the time he brings me home a daughter-in-law to help to spend 
the profits. Will that satisfy ye, Hugh?” And so it came about that 
Hugh Gourlay started one summer’s day for Normandy with full in- 
structions as to the address of the ingenious Frenchman, who was to 
add to their fortunes. His father had given him one other commission. 
He was to bring home a French poodle. Mr. Gourlay had long wished 


for one. 





ay. 

Hugh tried some short cut from the great seaport where he landed to 
Joyeux, the little fishing village to which he was going, and the short 
cut turned into a long belated journey, leading him by closing shadows 
and rough country ways, by high cliffs, into a windy darkness, through 
which he travelled on hour after hour, listening, as he jolted on in the 
little country cart, to the sudden bursts of a wild storm chorus, shrieking 
above the angry moan of the not distant sea. The sea note changed 
sometimes with the wind that blew the pipes of this giant music ; but the 
rain dropped monotonously all the while, and the jolts and creaks of the 
wheels turning upon stones, and the muttering of the driver, did not vary 
very much. The driver was drenched, notwithstanding his striped woollen 
blanket ; he was an old man, and he seemed to have accumulated many 
oaths in the course of a long life. The horses were patient, struggling 
and stumbling. Hugh had pulled his wideawake well over his eyes, and 
sat contentedly enough watching the solitary storm overhead, listening to 
the thunder of breakers, and the onslaught of wind and water. It all 
seemed to take him out of himself, and he felt as if he could breathe again 
for the first time for many days. 

‘“¢Tf I had known, I should not have come out with my horses on such 
a night,” said the driver. ‘Poor people have to go thro’ all sorts of 
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cruelties to please the rich. Heu! Eu! Who knows?” he went on 
grumbling ; “if the truth were told, we many of us have got as much 
credit at the bank as those who call themselves masters. There is 
Madame Baton—devil take me, I wish the horses were in her stable now— 
she has 10,000 francs of income, and more than that. Heu! Eu! . . 
He does not understand one word—imbecile Englishman.” . . Poor 
old Pierre might be forgiven a little ill-humour under the circumstances. 
His was not a morbid nature. For him the storm only brought rheumatism. 
He did not aspire to anything beyond a good feed of corn for the horses, 
a glass of hot wine and a pipe for himself, and a supper off garlick-stew 
that Madame Baton was famous for concocting. For him the inner voice 
only said, eat, smoke, drink, Peter Bonvin, and to-morrow when you die 
M. le Cure will see to the candles for the altar of the Virgin, and get you 
into Paradise, by his knowledge of the prayers and the saints. Pierre was 
not without hope that there might be as good wine in Paradise as at Madame 
Baton’s. Why not ? 

‘‘Chateau Latouche,” says Pierre, as they shook and clattered under 
a dripping beech avenue that led to the village. ‘It is the house op- 
posite the church,” and as he spoke in the darkness they seemed to pass 
between sudden walls and the swaying of trees at night. Was that 
booming the sea or the wind among the church bells? Chill mistful 
night-spirits seemed about, a stir, a scent of leaves and clematis—old Pierre 
began to swear once more by many R’s and §’s, he could not find his way 
one bit, and the wind was rising—again the church clock struck ten, and 
everything seemed asleep. The children were asleep in the little room out 
of mine, and a night-light burned dimly in the window. I could just see the 
two little yellow heads lying on the pillow, and the great black crucifix 
hanging to the wall. Everything was silent in the great overgrown 
garden except for the sudden gusts of wind and rain. A mouse ran across 
the room as I sat reading, the lamp spluttered, and suddenly the surly 
bell in the courtyard began to ring. It startled us all. Frank was away. 
Albinia had gone to bed early. H., who was sitting talking to her by her 
bedside, came running into mine, and found me on my way downstairs. 
‘¢Can it be the Major,” she said; ‘‘is he come back? ” 

I said I would see, and as I got into the yard the bell rang again, and 
a sudden fury of wind put out my lamp. 

Old Pierre’s voice sounded from without, growling and grumbling, and 
then a younger and pleasanter sound came on the wind. 

‘*Is this the Chateau Latouche ; are we expected ?”’ 

Poor things! Iwas sorry to send them on their way through the 
storm for another half-mile along the road; but what could I do? 
It was impossible to take in old Pierre, to say nothing of the horses and 
the strangers. 

Now-a-days suppers scarcely exist except at the play in Alfred de 
Musset’s poems. Mademoiselle de la Touche had supped in her youth, 
and’ still more in her old age did she persistently cling to the good old 
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custom. She was never hungry at dinner-time, she said, and the 
evenings seemed long at the Castle, and Mathilde liked supping cosily 
by the fire in the little dining-room. Sometimes M. le Curé de Joyeux 
would join the ladies on these occasions; sometimes M. le Curé de St. 
Dives (St. Dives was another little fishing village on the coast, of which 
the road ran past the gates of the pretty old Castle). How pretty it 
looked when the grove of chestnut trees rustled, and the moon dropped 
behind the pointed roofs and the towerets, with their Normandy caps ; 
and the lights were shining from one window and another—from Made- 
moiselle’s dressing-room, from the great hall and the little saloon, in 
Léonie’s tower over the door-way, in Mathilde’s modest garret ! 

He was looking for the entrance when a sudden flash of lightning 
illuminated the whole front of the old house—out of blackness shone a 
fairy palace. The window-panes, the gilt gateway, the very nails on the 
front door, wet with rain, shone like jewels and enamel; the roses and 
creepers clustering from the balcony overhead bloomed into sudden life. 
Each tiny star and flower was fragrant and dropping a diamond drop. 
Hugh’s hand was wet with flowery dew as he let go the iron bell. The 
flash was gone, and everything was dark again. 

He did not, however, have long to wait. The doors were opened by 
some string or pulley from within, and old Pierre made a sign implying 
that he was to enter. The Castle was a curious mixture of various tastes 
and fancies that had crossed the minds of its different inhabitants. The 
hall was large and empty; a Louis Quinze interior, with old-fashioned 
chairs and shining boards; a great fire burnt at one end, in a tall 
chimney-piece ; a great clock ticked upon a bracket of which the hands 
pointed to ten ; the family arms were fixed at intervals along the walls. 
These consisted of hands with ‘‘ Tenir,” the motto of the Latouches, and 
each held a light. Hugh was rather bewildered by this sudden blaze, and 
if old Pierre had not given him a push from behind, might have hesitated 
to cross the threshold. There was not only light to dazzle, but a confusing 
sound of music coming from some inner room, and a very sweet and me- 
lancholy voice singing to the accompaniment of a piano, singing to rock- 
ing measure: it went running on in his head for many days after :— 

Mais de vous en souvenir 
Prendrez vous la peine, 
Mais de vous en souvenir 
Et d’y revenir-—— 
A minor chord, and a melodious little flourish. 


A Saint Blaize 4 la Zuecca 
Dans les prés fleuris cueillir Ja verveine. 


A door opened, the voice ceased singing, an old man-servant came 
out with a white respectful head, followed by a little woman in a grey dress, 
carrying a lamp. She seemed to pat or drift across the floor, so lightly 
made and pale and slim was she, Was it possible that this could have 
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been the songstress ? She spoke in a little flute-like voice that was scarcely 
above a whisper. Old Peter undertook to be master of the ceremonies. 

‘‘ He does not understand one word of French,” he said, pointing to 
Hugh. ‘ Madame expects him. It is all right. Iam going to put the 
horses in the stable.” 

The little grey lady evidently expected her guest. She bowed, whis- 
pered a few words to the man-servant, and gave him the lamp, and the 
old man beckoned to the young traveller and led the way across the black 
and white marble pavement of the hall to a side door opening into a great 
drawing-room, brilliantly lighted, decorated with panelling, hung with 
white and brown damask. Everywhere stood lovely old china, and ticking 
clocks (Madame de Latouche had a fancy for clocks), but there was no 
one to wind them up; their hands pointed to every possible hour and in 
every direction. The place seemed enchanted to Hugh after his long 
dark journey, dazzling and unexpected. The piano was open, but the 
musician was gone; a pair of gloves lay upon the floor by a little table, 
upon which stood, along with some slight refection of finger-biscuits, 
a scarcely touched glass of wine. Hugh, who was hungry after his long 
expedition, cast a glance at this little table; but his guide beckoned him 
on, and presently led him through a small boudoir into a bedroom on the 
ground floor, opening into a comfortable set of rooms, in one of which his 
luggage was displayed, and from whence the grey lady suddenly issued, 
bowing in her list slippers. She had been to see that all was m order— 
the last match in the matchbox ; the pink soap and water in the cruet-like 
washstand ; the eider-down floating on the natty little chintz bed. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more unlike the steady four- 
post respectability of Hugh Gourlay’s own home than this little chintzified 
nest which had been prepared for him, with a small sofa to recline upon, 
a blue glass inkstand, a little cup of holy water over the bed, the glazed 
and painted portraits of one or two amiable-looking young saints, the 
sugar and water apparatus on the smart walnut drawers, and a neat 
little square mat for his fect. Hugh imagined his brothers’ expression 
at seeing him thus installed, but no Bathurst was there with sarcastic 
jeers, nor Ben with ill-suppressed fits of laughter. 

‘*T hope you will find all you want,” murmured the lady. ‘‘ The supper 
will be ready immediately, if you will take the trouble to come down.” 

As she spoke, a girl in a Normandy cap came in with a jug of hot 
water; the old servant rolled up a comfortable arm-chair; a second man, 
who had come in, rapidly unpacked Hugh’s portmanteau. 

‘‘ Has Monsieur got everything?’’ asked the girl in a loud shrill voice. 
The lady put her fingers to her lips: ‘‘ Hush, Madame sleeps!” she said. 

Hugh could understand just so much. The servants now seemed to 
creep about with redoubled care. The house was perfectly still, with a 
faint aromatic perfume that Hugh associated with it ever after, but not 
without confusion. 

Hugh was not many minutes dressing and drying his wet hair and 
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hands, and he was only just ready when some one came tapping at the 
door, and a hungry man with a less knowledge of the language might 
have understood the meaning of the word souwper, which some one uttered 
in the same whisper as the others. 

Hugh’s agreeable speculations as to his company were disappointed. 
Nobody supped except himself. There were two places laid, but the little 
grey woman came in and motioned to the young man to begin, and Hugh 
sat down to a solitary meal. The grey woman was in and out of the 
room attending to his wants with the greatest kindness and assiduity, 
but whenever he had attempted to speak, she smilingly placed a finger on 
her lips and pointed to the adjoining room. What she meant he could 
not conceive ; but meanwhile he went on with his meal, and did ample 
justice to the excellent food that was set before him in white soupiéres, 
mariniéres, and fruit-dishes and hot plates, all of foreign and unusual 
shape. An omelette came in leaping in the dish ; there was even a slice 
of melon, and some champagne in a long-necked bottle. Hugh finished 
off one dish after another, not a little surprised and amused by his ad- 
venture, and looking often to the door in hopes of seeing it open. When 
he had quite done, the little housekeeper came creeping in once more in 
her list slippers, carrying a little tray with coffee and with liqueurs. Then 
she crossed and softly opened the door into the adjoining room, and the 
mystery was explained. Hugh saw a large and well-furnished drawing- 
room. A lamp burnt dimly in one corner, casting its circling green light 
all round about. The rays fell upon polished floors and furniture of an- 
cient date. There were bookcases and cabinets, brass locks and shadows; 
an old looking-glass repeating the scene; an ancient bureau, open and 
heaped with paper, against the wall. The windows were still closed and 
safely barred against the storm. On one side of the table stood a great 
arm-chair, and in the chair reclined a sleeping figure. The housekeeper 
crept with a noiseless tread across the room; behind the nodding head 
she gently placed a pillow, and then returned as swiftly as she had entered. 
But Hugh had time to see his hostess. The light fell full upon Made- 
moiselle de Latouche’s profile. Even in her sleep she seemed to hold her 
own and to reign from her slumbers. 

When Hugh turned round he found that he was no longer alone. A 
young lady, dressed in white, had come in by another door—a beautiful 
person—who advanced part of the way towards him with an undulating 
movement, and then stopped short, looking back towards the door. 
Hugh thought at first that she was going to run away. 

‘¢ Are you there, Mathilde ?” she said; and then the little grey woman 
stepped forward from behind and said something in French, and once more 
the lady turned towards her guest. 

‘¢ My aunt has taken her sleeping draught,” said the lady, in a natural 
voice. ‘We need not be afraid of awakening her.” Then, turning to 
Hugh. ‘‘ You must be fatigued after voyaging all day,” she said; ‘* you 
must repose and refresh yourself. ‘Will you not sit?” 
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Hugh had started respectfully to his feet. Could this be the real lady 
of the house after all? Was this beautiful young creature Madame de 
Latouche ? She wasa very young lady, although her costume was scarcely 
suitable to a girl, for the dress was of some sort of white stuff, trimmed 
with swan-down ; her beautiful little head was set softly into a thick lace 
ruffle; she had an innocent round face with two wondering and tender 
eyes. Her soft brown hair was smoothly parted in a Madonna line. 
She came forward very gently, hesitating, with soft footsteps and burning 
cheeks. When she spoke to Hugh her voice seemed to vibrate with a 
peculiar tone; but then, she was speaking English, and carefully con- 
sidering her words ; when she turned to Mathilde and to French again, 
the plaintive voice struck into another key. 

She did the honours very prettily, with a gentle hesitation and swift 
precision. Coffee was now served. There was not much talk, but a clinket 
of cups and silver spoons, and somehow, when all was over, Hugh seemed 
to have made his hostess’s acquaintance. He had been rather afraid of 
her at first, and had scarcely known what to say ; but she once asked him 
to give her some milk, and then suddenly looked up with eyes that inno- 
cently asked for confidence; and he began to feel as if he knew her 
somehow upon the strength of that one enquiring glance. The hands of 
the clock were now pointing to eleven, and the old man began to clear 
away the belated little meal. 

‘“‘ Good-night,” said the lady, in her pretty English. ‘‘Ihope my 
aunt will be well enough to receive you in the morning; I am sorry that 
I shall have to leave home for the day.”’ 

‘Oh, Mademoiselle!’ remonstrated the companion. 

The young; lady gave her a little pat on the cheek. ‘‘ Will you be 
quiet, Mathilde ?”’ she said. 

Hugh held out his hand, English fashion. She half put hers out— 
then pulled it back again; and, as she did so, he saw that a gold bracelet 
was fastened to her arm, to which hung a tiny gold locket with a picture. 

The lady had told Hugh her name before they parted; she was 
Blanche de Latouche, she said ; her aunt was the real lady of the house. 
Hugh went to bed dreaming of his hostess. 






V. . 

The courtyard opened upon the high road, the high road led to the 
village, where everybody was up, and awake and excited. For hours past 
the church bells had been jangling, and a gun had been going off at 
intervals. It woke up Hugh Gourlay at the same minute as M. le Maire, 
and old Mademoiselle de Latouche in her warm bed. In the Presbytery 
the children were jumping about in great excitement. It was pretty to 
see the little cluster in the courtyard—the babies in front, the little elder 
girls, in their broad hats, peeping at M. le Cure and his assistant, as they 
passed and re-passed through the gateway. H., who never can resist the 
children’s voices, was also there, with alace veil over her head. Madame 
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Valentin was discoursing to the tobacconist out of her bedroom window 
as usual. He had stepped into the court in his wooden shoes to borrow 
anumbrella. ‘Ah! you will all want umbrellas,” says Madame Valentin 
sagely. ‘‘ My son started an hour ago. He is not in the procession ; he 
goes to receive the Archbishop with the other gentlemen.” 

All this time a procession had been forming, rain and mud notwith- 
standing—talkative, excited. French people certainly have a special art 
for holding umbrellas, tidily defying the elements; their starch keeps 
stiff, their garments are dry, their spirits undamped, at times when 
an English temper would be drenched. Perhaps in the long run the 
English temper might best withstand the onslaught of adverse circum- 
stances; but certainly for brief adversities we have little patience. The 
procession started at last, to the peal of bells, to the barking of dogs— 
windows opened, the church porch was crowded, people joining in from 
every doorway, late recruits following as fast as they could go. The 
women wore clean white skirts and starched white caps with satin 
ribbons ; the men were dressed in their usual Sunday best—flagbearers 
had the additional glory of a green rosette. Monsieur le Curé and 
Monsieur le Vicaire were both there, encouraging and marshalling their 
troops. They had their breviaries under their arms, they wore their 
beautiful muslin stoles, their octagonal caps. The choristers were also in 
full dress, and the church beadle, in his long flapping gown, came away 
from the bell which he had been ringing uninterruptedly since four 
o'clock in the morning. 

A few cap-strings joined still hot from the ironing-board where 
Madame Wachtel had been standing uninterruptedly labouring for 
twenty-four hours. Poor woman, she now sank down exhuusted. She 
had counted upon going herself; there was her own jupe all ready, but 
she was too tired to move—tired! she was broken, there was no other 
word. Ah! there goes Mademoiselle de Latouche ; is it possible that she 
walks on foot when she might drive in her aunt’s carriage ? 

Hugh, who had dressed and come out to see what was going on, now 
appeared in the market-place. He had seen Blanche pass his window, 
which was just about four feet from the ground, and on a level with 
people’s heads. Mathilde, of the night before, was following with a water- 
proof, and expostulating as she went. ‘‘ You will catch cold,” he heard 
her say; ‘your aunt—the carriage——,” and then Blanche’s sweet 
shrill ‘Do you suppose that in the convent?” . . . and so they 
passed on. 

The whole thing seemed to Hugh like some sort of fantastic continua- 
tion of his dreams. Still more so when he found himself, an hour later, 
steadily plodding in the wake of the retreating procession that was rapidly 
disappearing beyond the horizon of the sloping field. He had remained a 
little behind, talking to H., with whom he had stiffly claimed acquaintance 
as she stood in the gateway, on the strength of the night before; and, as 
usually happened in such cases, in return for his stiff excuse, she had 
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charmed him by her kind manner and sweetness of greeting. That pale 
and tremulous H. has a gentle genius quite her own. It is not only 
sympathy, not only kind-heartedness, it is a peculiar instinct (springing in 
truth from a kind heart and a quick and delicate intellect), which teaches 
her to understand the silent language of the people she meets, as well as 
their spoken words. Some persons can play the piano ; others, with a look, 
can tune a far nobler instrument. I often envy H. her gift, dearly as she 
pays for it. We can most of us sympathise, but to understand is a 
subtler quality. Unselfish sympathy, that forgets itself and does not ob- 
trude, is the sweetest and rarest of all. Sometimes as she comes in, in 
her black dress and mourning garb, I look into H.’s pale face, with its 
sweet pensive lines; old and worn as it is, it seems to me fairer than 
many a young and brilliant beauty ; its sudden smile is more tender and 
radiant. Some bright tempers are a little oblivious, carried away by 
their own excitement; H. is not so; she is hopeful and. quietly pleased, 
because her heart is humble and full of love, and by her example she 
teaches us to practise this happiness of gentleness and faith, and to 
believe in it, even though it may not always be for us. 

Hugh promised to come and see us again, and then walked off 
across the field in pursuit of the procession, that was now rapidly 
disappearing beyond the horizon. In order to save time he had tried 
another of his short cuts, and wandered into the boggy centre of a turnip- 
field, and was glad to scramble out of it into the pathway again. The land 
was monotonous enough, plains on every side, here and there a village 
crowding, white against the sky overhead mountains and valleys were 
tossing, and a storm was still impending, although the sun had come out 
bright for the present, and as it gleamed from the mountainous clouds 
above to the flat plains below, Hugh could see the litile village, and the 
spire of the castle a couple of miles away. 

Sometimes some tune comes haunting one, one knows not why, and 
to-day a wild Hungarian dance music, that Hugh had once heard by 
chance, seemed to him to be ringing in his mind, and echoing from across 
the plains, and from the distant line of breakers. Then some soft burst of 
wind would catch it up and carry it into the drifting clouds, and then a 
light would seem to break out suddenly and repeat the tune in another 
key. People have odd waking dreams at times. All this grey light and 
swiftness overhead, all this desolation under foot, over which the slippery 
lights were flickering ; the sea-birds flying upon the wind ; the excitement 
and strangeness of the scene, seemed best expressed by this tune that was 
haunting him, and which he associated ever after with that morning’s chase. 
He caught the procession up at last, and as he did so the tune died away. 
One or two stragglers had already fallen out of the ranks. There was 
Madeleine Mathieu, the baker’s daughter, carefully holding her white 
petticoats out of the mud, and naturally too much engrossed by this oc- 
cupation to think of much else. Hugh soon discovered Mademoiselle de 
Latouche struggling with the flapping tongue of the village flag, to which 
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a piece of ribbon had been tied, and which it was her duty to hold. She 
was dressed in white, as were the others; she wore a little white bonnet, 
tied under her chin. 

‘‘T fear you are tired, my child,” said M. le Curé, coming up. 
He was walking along the ranks and encouraging his starched flock. 
‘* Madeleine, if you come here, Mademoiselle will be able to rest.” 

They had come out from the fields by this time into the highway, which 
was growing more and more crowded every minute. Mademoiselle de La- 
touche recognised Hugh as she passed him, and nodded kindly; but she 
seemed tired, and there was no spirit in her greeting. The sight itself 
was amusing enough—a quaint scene of genuine country life. Here was 
a group of peasant-women, proudly striding along side of the soutane, the 
glory of the family. The brother, the Priest, walked with his thick shoes 
and flapping skirts, the proud old mother by his side in her old-fashioned 
Normandy cap and kerchief: the modernised sisters in cheap white satin 
quillings. Then some little children and some nuns went hurrying by to 
one of the convents inthe town; a little farther, some recruits, who had 
been very tipsy the day before, were still parading in their ribbons; and 
with it all came an eager cheerful hum and chatter of voices, to which 
every moment brought additional notes; through every gate of the little 
town to which the procession was bound, the people were pouring. 

The choir of Joyeux rang shrill and loud, the rain had ceased, the 
hedgerows and willow-trees were fresh in the narrow field ways, the feet 
of the many pilgrims had worn a streaming track as they passed, plodding 
peacefully through the nineteenth century to worship at the shrine of 
three hundred years before. There goes Femme Roulet, the farmer’s 
wife, in her great-grandmother’s earrings ; there goes a priest from the 
seminary, who was born twenty years ago, perhaps, but who is living 
with St. Benedict and others, the life of their day. The way is long, the 
path is wet and slippery. Poor little Blanche had stumbled many a 
time before she finished her long three miles; she was unused to such 
fatigue, and could scarcely drag her tired feet along; the crowd be- 
wildered her; she clung to her ribbon, and tried to think of the hymn 
that the country girls were singing as they marched along. This was 
what she had hoped, to find herself one of a goodly company pressing 
onward to the true burning shrine of religion; but she was tired; her 
spirits flagged; her attention wandered from the words of the psalm ; 
she found herself mechanically counting the jerks of the flagstaff as it 
crossed and recrossed the priest’s little black velvet cap. Suddenly, as 
she clung in her dismay to the green ribbon of the flag, the great prop 
and mainmast itself seemed to give way — there was a shriek, Some- 
thing had struck her shoulder... . 

Barriers had been put up round about the chapel, but just outside 
the barriers Hugh thought things looked a little uncomfortable. It was all 
good-natured enough, and the people were only pushing in fun ; but with 
so many girls and children in the crowd, it was certainly dangerous fun. 
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There was a sudden cry that the bishop’s carriage was at hand, a sudden 
heave, and somehow, before any one knew why, a wave passed through 
the crowd, some women screamed, a little pale and fainting figure almost 
fell into Hugh’s arms. Madeleine, the banner-bearer, slipped and fell: 
Louise the washerwoman sprawled over her. There might have been a 
serious accident if M. le Curé, who was a strong man, and Hugh, who 
was active and ready, had not sprung forward together and made a sort 
of rampart against the surging crowd. Hugh would not have been 
greatly concerned for Madeleine, who was well able to bear any 
amount of pushing, or for Louise, who was loudly bewailing herself— 
but he still held up the almost senseless little lady of the castle; it had 
been his fate to rescue her; and he was relieved when the pressure sub- 
sided, and he found himself in a quiet corner of the great place outside 
the barrier. 

Blanche revived in a minute, smoothed her hair out of her eyes, and 
sat on a step trembling a little and silent, and biting her lips. She did 
not even say ‘‘ Thank you;” that wild sea of heads and struggling arms 
was still about her. 

Then she heard Hugh asking if she felt better, and found that she 
was safe and once more able to breathe ; and in one moment she was her- 
self again, shaking out her crumpled lace and smoothing her dress. 

‘‘ You will have to go home now,” said Hugh, in a tone of some 
satisfaction. ‘*‘ What induced you to come to such a place, mademoiselle ? 
It is all very well for those peasant women, but for you “o- The 
innocent eyes looked up. 

‘¢ For me ? Why should I not do as they do ?” said Blanche, turning 
pale again at the very thought. ‘‘Oh, how wet Iam! Is it not disagree- 
able to be wetted ? Is that acarriage ? Perhaps.—Ah! here is Monsieur 
le Curé.” 

Monsieur le Curé emerged with Madeleine, who was all over mud, and 
anxious to return to a clothes-brush. Hugh had hoped to be allowed 
to escort his hostess back to the Castle; but this was not according to 
French etiquette. 

‘¢T shall not thank you,” said Blanche, as she took leave of Hugh. 
‘‘You saved my life, but it was scarcely worth the trouble. Remember 
that my aunt dines at six.” 

A little carriage happened to be passing (it had been setting down 
some farmers from Vitry, a couple of miles off), and into the carriage 
Mademoiselle de Latouche and Madeleine were assisted, and they drove 
off together, mutually condoling, two white women under the green 
avenue. M. le Curé hurried after his flock; Hugh (who had had no 
breakfast), made his way into the town; all sorts of refreshments were 
being prepared for the use of the pilgrims. Such pious excursions 
should give good appetite. 

Hugh felt somewhat remiss as he walked home to dinner that evening. 
He feared that he had neglected his duties as a guest; but in truth he had 
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been so well amused, that he had forgotten all aboui the unseen lady, 
who might probably be expecting him. 

A sort of Scriptural gleam was upon the sea, in the air, upon the 
little village lying on the sea-shore; a sort of Bethlehem-like star was 
peering from the eddying heights ; two women were standing by a well not 
far from the castle garden talking together as they pulled the iron handle 
of the crank. They were still in their white dresses and white frilled caps. 
‘« Tt has been the day of Heaven,” said one to the other. ‘‘ We crossed 
the field singing in choir. Mademoiselle Blanche led the hymn. Whata 
pity that she was so frightened in the crowd! It was nothing coming 
back. M. le Curé found the dryest, nicest way. Look, I am not weary, 
and yet I have been on my feet since three o'clock this morning. 
Ah! our Cure is a good man. I would not exchange for him of St. 

Rambert, though he drove in the Bishop’s carriage.” 

‘¢ Well, make haste,’’ said the other in a low, satisfied voice. ‘ Here 
is the storm again.’” And, as she spoke once more, the clouds seemed to 
gather swiftly from every quarter, from the sea, from the plains, heaping 
dark clouds. The summer storm burst over the village, where there was 
a great frying and clatter; all the bathers were enjoying their evening 
meal at open doors and windows; with kitchens in full play, with great 
talking and discussion. Some had brought their tables out into the 
street itself, for the heat was excessive, and the lodgings for the most part 
close and overcrowded. There was a general shriek and flight: children 
scampered ; careful ménagires remained to clear the board ; a great peal 
of thunder shook the air, and a swift whirlwind came eddying up with 
fierce dust and furious onslaught. 

The storm did not last very long, and when it was over the sky 
cleared as suddenly as it had overclouded; the cloud-banks sank away, 
and the sunset, which had been tranquilly going on through all the clatter 
and excitement, came once more blazing gorgeously through the broken 
clouds and flooding the evening world. The drops of rain on the 
clematis that overhung the garden door reflected this splendid light ; every 
stone was radiant. The very clapper sounded sweet and most musical in 
the clear and fragrant calm that followed the crash of angry clouds and 
storm. If the very wall was beautiful, the garden too was transfigured 
as Hugh walked in, admitted by Denise with her apron over her head. 

‘Here you are! What a storm!” says she; ‘were you caught 
in it? Mademoiselle has told us how you saved her. We have been 
frightened. Mademoiselle our mistress has had a nervous attack. That 
poor Casimir had to go out in all the rain for the doctor. Ah, we poor 
servants ! we are the same as our masters. Thunder disagrees with me 
just as much as with our mistress. SeehowI tremble. And as for little 
Marie, the kitchenmaid, she is in the back cupboard. She won’t come 
out.” 

Hugh might have shown more sympathy if he could have spoken 
more French; with some satisfaction he gathered, however, that he had 
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not been missed. He nodded, and Denise took it for granted he agreed in 
all she said. The prince in the fairy tale is conducted from chamber to 
chamber through jewelled and incandescent halls; my prince was only 
led under the vine trellis. But what jewelled galleries could be more 
beautiful than these green and garlanded loggias, through which the burn- 
ing evening garden was shining in clear, invigorating life? As he came from 
under the vines, he saw a common monthly rose-tree, from every thorn of 
which a rainbow seemed to break and flash as Denise swept by with her 
heavy cloth skirt. There was one rose of which the colours seemed to 
glow beyond light, deeper and dearer, and more splendid than any words. 
The flower burnt on, and Hugh stopped in admiration ; Denise, however, 
pointed to the stable clock. 

‘¢ Make haste,” she said, ‘‘ dinner will be ready ;”’ and the young man 
understood that he was to lose no time. Denise hurried on quickly to her 
kitchen, past rose perfume and sweet verbena and geranium leaves. 
Mademoiselle, however, did not come down to dinner, and Blanche 
again did the honours. 

VIL 

Mademoiselle de Latouche was reported still indisposed next day. 
Only Mathilde and Blanche were there when Hugh, who had risen early, 
walked into the breakfast-room from the garden. He had been down to 
the village, bathed, reconnoitred the place. 

Early as it was, all the bathers were already out on the sands ; 
and a strange and motley crowd assembled. Roman figures standing 
draped, enjoying the horizon, reading the paper, and contemplating the 
sea before casting their long white togas aside and venturing into the water. 
Ladies in sandalled feet, closely garbed in woollen stuffs, banded and 
filleted like any Tullias and Cornelias out of a gallery of statues; little 
noisy boys and girls playing on the shore or capering down from the 
bathing boxes, our own children piling their castle. It is all present as 
I write, the heave of the crisp horizon, the flash of brine, the faint sparkle 
of distant promontories. People talk of being misunderstood; surely 
there are moments when every grain of sand, every gleam of light, seems 
to respond to the uttermost need of one’s being, and to complete and to 
satisfy. 

The cheerfulness and clatter of it all first struck our friend Hugh ; and, 
for the first time, he understood that besides one’s life and one’s habits 
there is such a thing as the state of mind in which people and their neigh- 
bours habitually live. It is quite independent of circumstances, and 
represents the measure from which they start. Whether one state of 
mind is more desirable than another was not the question he asked him- 
self. He had been used to look with something like scorn upon anything 
that was good-humoured and temporary: a stern realisation of the terrors 
of life, and a heavy plod along its pitfalls, had always seemed to him the 
most reasonable aspect to contemplate. It had been his mother’s and his 
father’s, it was his brothers’, 
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Under all these cheerful influences he came back to the chateau 
whistling, with his hands in his pockets, and prepared to eat, drink 
coffee, and transact business; he passed old Pierre with clean straw 
in his sabots, cracking a cheerful morning whip. 

The breakfast was set out on the oil-skin table-cover, a dish of piled- 
up fruit in the centre, bowls of coffee, and a loaf three feet long, from which 
Mathilde was cutting liberal hunches. Blanche was breakfasting in the 
sunshine ; she was sitting just where the light fell upon the oak parquet, 
she was still dressed in white, demurely sipping her bowl of milk. She 
looked a little pale, even younger than the night before. 

‘‘ Here is the English gentleman!” said Mathilde, looking up, and 
she opened the window to let their visitor in. As she did so, all the morning 
aureole, birds’ songs, light, fresh and renovating, rushed in. Mathilde 
shivered, but enjoyed ; and, being cold, went off to get a shawl for Blanche, 
while the young lady answered Hugh’s inquiries. 

‘‘Here is your aunt's little fur tippet for you, my child,” said the 
kind creature, coming back with some swansdown. 

‘¢ Thank you, Mathilde,” said Blanche ; ‘‘ Mr. Gourlay will not believe 
that I am no longer frightened; but give us something more to eat 
quickly, for this is a fast-day, and I am hungry. I should like some 
more cream.” 

Mademoiselle Mathilde hurried off enchanted. Fast-day or feast-day, 
she never ate anything herself, but her pleasure was to provide for others ; 
and this little Blanche was very near her heart. Who could help loving 
her? a soft, little wilful creature, with sudden spirits flaming up, silent 
deep suppressions, all following one another so rapidly that it was hard to 
say which of all these sunshines and tempests was Blanche herself. 

Then the little grey woman took some crumbs from the table and 
scattered them over the garden path that crossed the window. A sparrow 
immediately appeared ready to grapple with an enormous block of bread. 

‘“¢ Are you fond of birds ?’’ said Blanche; ‘‘I am,”’ watching Hugh as 
he went on with his breakfast. ‘‘ There are thrushes in the garden of the 
convent where I was brought up at, and a nightingale sings in June. I 
watch him under the tree. It is so pretty; one night we tried to steal out 
to listen to it, but the good mother punished us all next day.” 

‘* How glad you must be to be at home!” said Hugh, who had finished 
his coffee. ‘ Now you will be able to listen to nightingales as long as you 
like.” 

Blanche did not answer : she crimsoned up and then became very pale ; 
even her pretty red lips seemed to turn white fora moment. ‘ Don’t 
you know,” she began, then faltered. She was always gentle, and generally 
deliberate in her movements, but on this occasion some sudden impulse 
made her start from her chair, spring swiftly to the window and out into 
the garden ; the birds in front of the window flew away frightened. 

Mathilde started ; Blanche had vanished. Hugh Gourlay was a little 
puzzled; he looked at his companion, wondering what he had said 
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amiss. The diligent little woman was still clearing away the breakfast, 
and brushing the crumbs off the oilskin cover of the table. She seemed 
to avoid his glance. When Hugh got up and walked into the garden, he 
saw Blanche, in her swansdown tippet, sitting in the sunshine as quietly 
as if nothing had happened. 

Benches alternated with orange trees along the terrace, and Blanche 
had chosen the sunniest. She sat quite still with her hands linked into 
her sleeves, in the way she had learnt from the nuns. She was looking 
intently at the swaying branch of a tree, from which some lilac dropping 
westerias were hanging. Her shadow never stirred upon the gravel 
walk, Beyond the terrace, in the great meadow, the cows were standing 
in their sombre coats; beyond the cows, the old iron gates were closed 
against the world—* jaunting by the highway.” It all looked secure and 
peaceful enough. As Hugh came up, the young Chatelaine moved ever so 
little and made a place for him on the bench beside her. 

‘‘ Tell me,” she said, suddenly, ‘‘ why did you come here?” 

‘‘T came on business,” said Hugh. 

‘“‘ What business ?”’ said Blanche, still looking at the westeria branch, 
where a little sparrow was swinging and swaying to a tune in his own brain. 

‘‘T have to find a particular sort of machine,” said Hugh, “ for 
which your father has left a model, I understand, and I have to find a 
poodle for my father. He thinks that is most important of all, but I am 
very anxious to get the machine.” 

“A machine! A poodle!” said Blanche, looking at him with her 
wise yet innocent eyes. ‘‘ Have you come all this way fora poodle? I 
think I can help you; there is a poor woman in the village who has one to 
dispose of. Hisname is Bismarck. He is a very big dog: I will have him 
brought here for you. I cannot think how anyone can like dogs. We 
cannot endure dogs in this house. There are none at the Convent ; that is 
something gained.” 

Then he began telling her one dog story after another ; he spoke of 
colleys and terriers and sheep dogs, warming to his subject as he went on ; 
he brought a whole new world into his talk—a world of moors and of 
liberty, of adventure, a world of nature. 

Never in the course of her short existence had little Blanche heard any 
one speak in such a voice as this or heard such a hymn to natural things. 
She had heard of miracles, of ecstacies, of preserves and embroidery ; 
she had heard of pictures, of incense, of self-infliction and devotion ; 
but of winds and life and liberty and labour, free, enduring—she had 
never heard any one speak in this way before. She tried to realise Hugh’s 
stories as they followed; listening with averted eyes. Once she raised 
them with a look that made him almost cease to speak, it was so con- 
straining in its veiled appeal. ‘‘ Don’t tell me any more,” it seemed to 
say. 

‘‘T shall never hear such things again,” she said at last, in her slow 
English. ‘TI shall soon be gone from here, I think, but I shall remember 
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it all.” Then she sighed and moved uneasily, and then folded her 
hands once more, but he could see her little tender fingers trembling. 

* Are you going to a pretty part of the country ?”’ asked young Gour- 
lay, in his most matter of fact tones. 

Hugh scouted emotion and avoided it as Blanche avoided poodles, 
and his tone at once froze her confidence. 

‘‘It is pretty enough,” she said, dryly, ‘ but that will make little 
difference to me. The place Iam going tois .... ”—she stopped— 
‘would not interest you,” she said. 

‘One can never tell,” said Hugh, ‘‘ what will interest another person, 
any more than one can tell what may be about to happen to oneself.” 

‘¢ T know very well what is before me,’’ said Mademoiselle de Latouche ; 
and Hugh vaguely smiled and surmised. 

**T could tell you every day of all my life to come as long as I live if 
I chose,” continued the girl, with a sad quiver in her slow voice; ‘‘ when 
you go back to your moors, to your dogs, to your free life, I shall be in 
my convent, at peace and safe from the world and its temptations.’ She 
raised her wistful, magnetic eyes, as she spoke, with some wild yet 
mystical look in them that Hugh never forgot again. 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ he asked, in a different tone. 

‘“*T am going to enter the Convent of the Sisters of the Holy Pilgrims,” 
said little Blanche, in a low voice. Then she said no more, but sat 
smoothing the fluff upon her tippet, mechanically stroking it down with 
her little fingers. 

The bewildered Englishman ninsbeil on the bench beside her— 
watching her in surprise and painful interest. He began presently to ques- 
tion. Contrary to her wont, she answered all his questions with the greatest 
readiness and simplicity. Yes, it was of her own free-will she was going 
in. Her aunt wished it, and so did M. le Curé, and her father wished it, 
so they said; and what else could she do? Once she had thought of 
marrying a young man her father had approved, but he died: she had only 
seen him twice, but she always wore his portrait, and she pointed to the 
locket on her arm. He was something like—she stopped again and went 
on to speak of the convent. She loved the sisters; they were kinder 
than anybody else except poor Mathilde. 

‘And it is a beautiful life,” said the little thing seriously, ‘to 
pray, to sing in the chapel, to be good and loved by all the saints, and to 
spend one’s life for the good of others, praying for them. Perhaps,” 
she said, clasping her hands thoughtfully, ‘some other girl will profit 
by my prayers and find happiness—my happiness.” 

Hugh was too much shocked and frightened to know what to say at 
the moment, and before he could make up his mind Mathilde came flying 
out upon the terrace. Mademoiselle desired to see him, she said ; would 
he please come at once ?—she did not like waiting. The Curé de St. Ram- 
bert was expected, and she was already vexed by his delay. 

M. le Curé de St. Rambert took a special interest in the fate of little 
Blanche. The little thing would probably inherit’ her aunt’s fortune as 
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well as her father’s possessions: let them beware of scheming fortune- 
hunters, ready to devour the poor innocent; let them accept with a 
good heart the safe protection that the Church extends to those holy 
women who are filled with noble aspirations, and turn to her for safety 
and refuge. Blanche had been sent to the convent, by his advice, for 
her education. She seemed to have a vocation; let them beware how 
they discouraged it! This was St. Rambert’s advice. 

The Curé de St. Joyeux had nearly been denied the house in 
disgrace for having shown so little sympathy when his advice was asked 
concerning Blanche’s future. ‘‘ Marry her, Madame,” he had been 
churlish enough to say; ‘‘ find some good young fellow to make a home 
for her. Hers does not seem to me a character matured for a cloister 
life. She has movements, sublime movements of piety and fervour; but 
that is a mere passing phase in her young soul. Some people are thus 
constituted, and I do not say that they are by any means the worst. 
Now, there is M. le Vicaire, if you ask me; he seems eminently cut out 
for religious life. He is now arranging the details of another procession 
next Thursday : it will be most striking.”’ 

Mademoiselle de Latouche must have been in a capricious mood that 
day. Mathilde led Hugh into a sort of ante-room, where she begged him 
to wait while she went in and announced him. The time seemed a little 
long, and the young man walked to the window and looked out. It was a 
window which opened on one of the twisted baleonies, and from whence he 
could see the garden, and the terrace, and the orange trees all mapped out 
before him; and as he looked he saw that M. le Curé de St. Rambert had 
come up and sat down on the bench where he had been sitting. Little 
Blanche was still there, listening with averted face to the Curé, who was 
speaking with unction and much action of the hands. Then she suddenly 
started away, and set off running along the orange trees, and the Curé 
crossed towards the house. Mathilde also came out of an adjoining room, 
looking somewhat confused. 

‘‘ Well!” said Hugh. 

Mathilde shook her head. Mademoiselle had changed her mind; she 
could not receive him that morning. 

It afterwards occurred te Hugh that this had been a little ruse of the 
housekeeper’s to get him out of the way before the priest’s arrival. 
Mathilde hurried him down by a different staircase to that by which she 
had brought him. 

VII. 

Until he had heard her story, Blanche had seemed to Hugh just a 
young lady like any other; now, when he looked out into this flower- 
garden all a-bloom, and watched the little thing’s play and bright antics, 
and heard her sweet voice, some other chord was struck, and there seemed 
a strange meaning to it all. After that first explanation, little Blanche 
seemed to trouble herself no more about her fate; but what curious things 
meanings are! This future was like a shadow creeping over a summer 
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day, so Hugh thought ; like the melancholy reverberation of a voice calling 
gaily across an empty court. The more often Blanche’s laugh sounded, 
the more sadly this echo seemed to sound... . 

How quickly people get used to the things that they like! Habits of 
tranquil intimacy are, perhaps, the most insidious of all. They seem so 
easy, so harmlessly absorbing, why should they not continue for ever ? 
Great events, wonderful successes, deserving triumphs, those may be for 
others, but for ourselves we ask but little: the peaceful satisfaction, the 
person you expect, the hour you love best returning again and again. One 
is told of the vanity of human wishes, but people do not surely apply so 
grand a name to anything so unimportant as the opening of a door, the 
quiet daily entrance of one person or another... . 

These two young people were thrown into a strange companionship. 
Mademoiselle de Latouche for once was really ill, and too much absorbed 
in her symptoms to trouble herself about what was going on in the house. 
From what H. had said, she had taken it for granted that Mr. Gourlay 
was an old manufacturer. Mathilde innocently answered all Mademoiselle’s 
questions. He was quiet, gave no trouble, was out most of the day ; this 
was all the account she gave. He was anxious to go as soon as he had 
been allowed to see the machine. 

But Mademoiselle was firm. No, not until she had seen him and 
made her bargain would she consent to let Hugh go or carry off the 
model. Mathilde had the key ; let her keep it for the present. 

The days went by so peacefully that there was nothing to dwell upon. 
They used to spend long hours on the terrace, nothing happening except 
that the cows came crossing the field, or the shadow of the sun-dial 
travelled across the disc. One night Blanche persuaded Mathilde to come 
down to the beach. They walked down the great avenue, of which the 
trees looked so tall in the moonlight. As they reached the gate that led 
to the road, the two priests were passing along on their way from the 
church ; their buckles gleamed in the moonlight. It was a lovely, vast 
night ; that strange harmony which is not sound, which is not silence, was 
vibrating everywhere. The moon was slowly winning a silver victory, and 
conquering realm after realm of sand, and down, and sea; now the church 
spire itself is won, the marble step in the open door, through which you 
see the dim lamp burning at the altar-rail. There within all is still, 
mysterious, and voiceless ; but without, how the sky flashes—what dimmed 
glory of starlight seems waiting for a signal to burst into life! H. was 
sitting among shadows ; the husband and wife were walking slowly along 
the trellis wall ; sometimes a star rose above its leafy line, sometimes a veil 
seemed to fall gently upon all this mystery. I saw the trio from the 
castle from my window as they passed on their way to the beach. 

The sea lay quite still in the moonlight, and only streaked by some 
long black lines that came rolling in strangely, with a dull monotony of 
calm and sound. Hugh had once heard an oratorio given in the town-hall 
at York, and the night brought it back to his mind. He had forgotten 
the music, but he could remember the impression that it made the sense 
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of distance, the harmonious concords breaking through the modulation of 
vaguer notes. Here was the oratorio again. ‘‘It frightens me,” said 
Blanche ; ‘‘ but how beautiful it is!’’ High overhead rode the pale moon, 
a pervading melody falling upon the waves, the cliffs darkly enclosing 
all, the stars shining against their crests. 

Mathilde stood gazing at the black lines in the sea. ‘‘ There will be a 
storm to-night,” she said. 

Blanche turned, with a low, soft sigh. ‘‘ Come, there is a boat putting 
off. How I should like to row out into the moonlight !”’ 

When one is young, impressions come like beautiful tunes, easy to 
remember, with melody caressing and entrancing. Each year adds 
meaning upon meaning to every feeling, accompaniment to every loving 
tune, and presently it is no longer one exquisite air, but a great concerted 
movement that carries us away; each note seems complicated and en- 
chorded into others. Hugh and Blanche were young, uncomplicated as 
yet; they had not six weeks’ experience between them, for Blanche in 
her convent had scarcely seen less of the world than Hugh among his 
throbbing engines. The music that was sounding in their ears, on this 
mysterious night, was a very swect one. 

‘“‘ T think I could remain looking at the waves for years,’’ said Blanche. 
‘‘Ah! what a pity that the convent windows do not look upon the sea!” 

‘*The convent windows will not show you much worth looking at, I 
should think,” said Hugh, turning crossly away. 

‘‘ That is the reason of it,” said Blanche, stopping short. ‘‘ The con- 
vent is a friend who comes to detach us from the things of this world, its 
vanities, its pleasures, and heartlessness.’’ She spoke with a cold yet 
passionate earnestness, and waited for him to answer. 

“Do you think there are no troubles in life?” said Hugh, with his 
hands in his pockets, muttering between his teeth. ‘‘ Real troubles with 
some heart in them, instead of flimsy metaphors and fancy penances 
inflicted by old women.” Blanche flushed furiously. 

‘“‘T must never speak to you again, if you speak to me like that,” she 
said. They had walked up to the boats. 

At this time a boat was putting out to sea, and the two fishermen to 
whom it belonged were struggling with ropes and cords and fish-baskets ; a 
boy was leaping in and out, hauling and pushing. The weird moonlight 
fell upon their faces; a woman with a child in her arms stood silently 
near, watching their progress. 

‘‘ We are ready,” said the elder man, coming up to where the woman 
was standing ; ‘‘ good-night, my girl ; go home ; there is nothing to fear.” 
He gave her a loud kiss, and leapt into the boat ; it shoved off with a dull 
splash, and went rapidly tossing across the black waves. The woman 
suddenly burst out crying, and kissed her baby again and again. 

They found some one expecting them when they reached home. 
Blanche’s poodle was sitting on the door-step. It was a present, she 
said, laughing. Hugh must accept it; a big white poodle dog, nicely 
curled and frilled, with a string tied to its muzzle. It had pink eyes, and 
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an innocent black nose like a button. Its wide-spread paws were orna- 
mented with elegant little tufis; its tail ended in a tassel. The old peasant 
woman who had brought it was gazing wistfully at the foolish blinking 
eyes that returned her glances with so much truthful affection. 

The poodle slept ina corner of Hugh’s bed-room all that night ; 
about two o'clock in the morning, to the consternation of the household, 
he roused the whole place with his howls. Hugh quieted him as best he 
could, but the consequences were serious. Mademoiselle had been 
awakened ; her indignation was not to be described. 

When Hugh came down to breakfast he found Mathilde pale, with red 
eyes, as red as Bismarck’s own. Blanche nervous, uneasy, starting at 
every sound. Noone could describe the scene that Mademoiselle had 
given them. M. le Curé had been sent for. They had been up all night. 

‘‘Oh! sir!” said Mathilde, giving him his coffee with a trembling 
hand ; “how am I to tell you?” 

‘‘ T will tell him,” said little Blanche, comingup. ‘‘ My aunt is cruel : 
she says that you must not stay, that you must take Bismarck, and that 
I am never to see you again,”’ said the girl in a cold, dull voice. 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said Hugh. ‘‘ Of course I must go if your aunt wishes 
it. I shall go home with Bismarck: for many reasons it is the best thing 
Ican do. But if you will let me come back,” he said, looking at her 
steadily . . . ‘“‘I will comethis day week... .” 

Blanche’s eyes were cast down: she flushed up, said something unin- 
telligible, and ran out of the room, as the priest entered with blandest 
politeness. Mademoiselle de Latouche’s indisposition was so grave, that 
she regretted being obliged to inform her friend that she should not be 
able to transact the business upon which he had come. ‘‘ The coach 
leaves at three, I believe,’ said the Curé. 

Hugh got up and bowed very stiffly. 

‘‘T had already made up my mind to leave the chateau,” said he. 
‘¢ Perhaps, as you pass the village, you would kindly secure my place.” 

‘¢ With the greatest pleasure,” said the Abbe. 


While Hugh was travelling back to his home, little Blanche was flitting 
away under the trees towards the meadow; she was pacing restlessly on 
and on, no longer lingering in the autumnal sunshine, scarcely taking 
pains to hold up her long white dress as it flowed upon the ground. 
But the place was so trim and crisply kept that there was but little to 
soil her skirt. She was not herself somehow, less to-day than she had 
ever been ; its radiance and peaceful completeness seemed a long way 
from her; some sudden revulsion of feeling had filled her grey eyes with 
tears ; she seemed to belong to the place as she had never belonged to it 
before, to feel that she had never been conscious enough of all the beautiful 
things, the memories, the childish hopes which had come to her there. Yes, 
there in that hollow she had once come with her father, holding his hand, 
and she could remember him standing in the gateway and calling to her. 
It was his wish that she was following now. M. le Curé de St. Rambert 
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had told her so. How could she judge? A poor girl who has known 
nothing of life, who has seen no one, been nowhere; ‘‘and yet they 
might have waited,” said little Blanche bitterly to herself. ‘ My aunt 
is unhappy at parting from me ; she is too good to care for mere personal 
feeling ; but it will be terrible for Mathilde when I am gone.” Then 
she began to think about the convent; she could see it all quite plain, 
and hear the nuns’ voices through the rustling of the trees, and the 
novices’ parlour with its two or three books, the altar to the Virgin, the 
cupboards, the straw chairs, and the window into the passage. 

“‘Good-bye!” sister Marie Alba had said, the morning she came 
away, in her melancholy voice; ‘‘ have you seen the good mother-and taken 
leave ?” 

Then three novices had come in and sister Angelique, with a long 
flying veil, all saying farewell. ‘‘ We shall see you again, my beloved, 
and then you will stay with us,” the two nuns had said. 

Sister Francoise had been putting linen in the cupboard, great heavy 
sheets with blue lines, the doors were open with the crosses on the corner 
panels. Francoise had turned her pale nose (‘‘ Will mine look like that ?” 
wondered Blanche): ‘“ Before you go, dear angel, your eyes are so clear, 
look at my silver ring, tell me whether it is bent. I showed it to Sister 
Catherine, but she cannot see anything amiss, and yet, by holding it to the 
light, does it not appear somewhat flattened, just by the silver heart?” 

Blanche had taken the ring and the chain with its mythical symbols 
of hearts and flames into her hand. ‘‘ What does it signify whether it is 
bent or not, Sister Francoise ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘ It matters—it matters a great deal ; why the good mother herself— 
I shall ask M. le Curé next time he comes. Dear child, you are not 
going away in the convent dress ?”’ 

‘‘ She has leave to wear it,” said the sister Angelique. ‘‘ Itis a special 
grace, for her own clothes are not come from the dress-maker’s. . . .” 

So it all came back to her, Blanche thought, with a sting of self- 
reproach : how familiar and kind those worn faces were! Perhaps that 
was why Mathilde, with her worn looks, seemed more like home to her 
than her aunt, herself comfortable and handsome in that well-appointed 
room; and then Blanche thought of a life devoted, of highest impulse 
on earth leading to glorious reward in heaven, so they told her, so the 
Curé had told her just now ; but would there not still be time in another 
year ? she wanted to wait for the féte next month ; she wanted leave to 
keep a dog in the convent; she wanted—what did she want? She 
thought of the fisherman’s wife the night before, of the sea, of the moon- 
light : everything seemed to hurt, to tear her in every direction ; she need 
not determine yet, not yet—not yet. 

The Curé was still on the terrace, but she brushed past him without 
speaking. 

This much Blanche felt that she must do, she must see him again, to 
say good-bye to her friend, and give him the thing that he wished for: 
this much was her right. She had not talked to Hugh all those long hours 
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without being somehow carried away from her old boundaries, never to 
return to them, never again. 

Had Blanche chosen ? She knewnot what she had chosen. She was 
in a miserable state of doubt and indecision. She felt herself watched ; 
Denise was for ever in her way; the Curé of St. Rambert was always there. 

One day Bismarck’s former owner, who had been hovering about the 
terrace for some time, came up to Blanche as she passed on her way 
from mass. Denise sharply told her to make way, but Madame Roullot 
persisted. The gentleman who had bought the dog was come back, and 
had he brought good news of poor Bibi ? 


Blanche had sent a message to our children to come up and walk in 
the garden of the chateau whenever they liked; they were English—that 
was enough to make them her friends. One day the whole company strag- 
gled up along the dusty road, Albinia flitting a-head with her Binnie 
clinging to her skirts. The Major carried the little one, and Marjory and 
Anne proudly bore their provisions in their little baskets; the homeliest 
fare, short bread and rolls, and milk ina stone jug. They found a tea- 
table, an old leaf-besprinkled bench among crisp autumnal avenues ; 
they made a centre-piece of daisies in a saucer. A few brown leaves 
dropped into their cups, but they rendered them all the more intoxicating. 
Children love open air, they love play, and they love their elders to look 
on at their gambols. As we all sate round, resting after our hot toil, we 
saw a figure advancing along the avenue; it came out of an old shed 
which had been built against the wall not far from where we were sitting. 

‘‘ Who is it?”’ said H. ‘Is it a nun or a peasant woman ?” 

It was some one dressed in a coiffe and a long white floating veil over 
a grey serge dress; this person, whoever it was, advanced a little way, 
then went back, then came forward again... . 

The pupils in the convents of the sisters of the order of the Holy 
Pilgrims wear a very singular and unbecoming diess; it is made of grey 
merinos, plainly cut, with loose long sleeves falling upon their hands. Their 
young faces are enclosed in white caps with narrow frills, to which are 
attached black floating veils, which give them somewhat the appearance 
of nuns themselves. This dress is not becoming, but there are those for 
whom the quaint sobriety only serves as a foil. Blanche de Latouche 
was certainly one of these. Neither caps, nor veils, nor prim grey robes 
could shade her sudden beauty; the soft eyes pierced through quills of 
any depth, and veils far thicker than the gauze that was floating along the 
garden pathway. The veiled apparition was not a nun—it was Blanche, 
in her convent school-girl dress. Some feeling had made her put it on 
to-day. She knew that Hugh would be coming. This was the day he 
had promised to come. All day long she had been expecting him ; all day 
long she had been making up her mind quietly, with gentle perversity, that 
she would help him to get what he wanted ; that her farewell gift to him 
should be this model, upon which he had set his heart. It was hers— 
her father had left it her; this much she knew, she had a right to her 
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own as yet. It was for that she had taken the key from the shelf where 
it lay in Mathilde’s cupboard neatly docketed with the others. She had 
come down to assure herself that all was right—that the lock would turn. 
She feared she knew not what. She half expected the Archbishop, armed 
with all the thunders of the Church, to appear, and carry it off under his 
arm. Suddenly she saw the little conclave looking on with wide, open 
eyes. She had never spoken to us before, but as she came forward gently 
towards us, skirting the path as a child might have done— 

Albinia went to meet her. ‘‘I am glad to welcome you,” Blanche said 
prettily in English. ‘‘I hope M. Gourlay gave you our message. Any 
time my aunt will be glad to see you at the chateau. Have you enough 
milk ? Can we send you anything from the house? Will not the children 
like to play upon the terrace ?—there is a fine prospect.” 

She said it all so kindly, and with such cordial grace, that we could 
not refuse; and so it happened that when Hugh Gourlay came walking 
up from the inn to the chateau, after his week’s absence, he found us 
all comfortably installed in the meadow in front of the house. The 
children were playing a game—Marjory, Anne, Dodo, and Binnie—at 
their four corners of the world. Blanche stood in the centre, gleeful, 
clapping her hands as she darted from one side to another. The children 
laughed, and flew with all their hearts in the game, holding hands, caper- 
ing here and there. 

They were all in the midst of their play when Hugh came up. I saw 
him look very strange, and hurry suddenly across the grass ; the children 
began to shout and to ery out that he must join them. 

‘‘ Blanche is puss! Blanche is puss! Take care!”’ cried little Dodo, 
tumbling across his path. Some spirit seemed to set them all flying and 
capering across the meadow, and Blanche suddenly darted ahead, in and 
out, and round from tree to tree, from bush to bush. The light figure 
flew ; the children followed in the hottest, happiest excitement. 

Mathilde appeared upon the terrace. I saw Mademoiselle herself, 
with one of her priests, was looking out of her tower windows. 

As Blanche started off she passed close to Hugh. ‘I want you,” 
she said; then Hugh, with a child on his shoulder, set off running too, 
and the whole party vanished under the nut trees. We could hear their 
voices ringing on long after they had disappeared. 

Blanche led the way by the covered path towards the shed; there she 
suddenly stopped short, and all the children surrounded her, calling out 
that she was caught. 

She turned to Hugh, panting, and blushing, and breathless ; ‘‘ I knew 
you would come. Here,” she said, ‘‘ take this key—it is the key of this 
shed, where the model is kept; I want you to have it. It is a farewell 
gift from a friend—a true, true friend. You can bring two men to-night 
and carry the machine away. It is mine; I may still give it to you.” 

‘Still give it!’’ said Hugh, very pale. ‘* What does this mean? 
What is this veil? Blanche” .... he could scarcely speak the words. 
‘It is my old school dress,”’ said Blanche, smiling, and still breath- 
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less. I am not yeta nun. I have asked for delay. The Curé of Joyeux 
posted my letters. My aunt’s director will be angry, but that I cannot 
help.” 

Once more she would have started off shyly. ‘Ah! Iam caught!” 
she cried. A straggling thorny rose hung over the roof of the shed; her 
long flying veil was twisted in the branch. She was a prisoner, for her 
veil was securely fastened to her cap and her thick coils of hair. 

Hugh tried in vain to disentangle it. All his fingers were trembling 
still ; he had feared he had come too late. 

‘‘ If Mathilde were here, she could untie the string,” said Blanche. 

‘‘ Make haste! make haste!” ‘‘ Here is the Curé running after us,” 
cried the children, excitedly. 

“* Cut it!’ cried Blanche, impatiently ; ‘‘ cut the string ; it fastens the 
cap and the veil too.” 

Hugh pulled out his big knife, and in an instant had snipped the 
cap-string, and with the string the veil gave way, and Blanche, springing 
free once more, shook all her beautiful sunshine of hair in a glistening 
mist over her shoulders; then she turned, laughing and blushing, to thank 
him. The cap lay on the ground in the sunshine. 

‘¢Mademoiselle Bla-an-an-anche ;” sang Mathilde in the distance, 
calling, ‘‘ your aunt wants you.” 

‘* O, she is a fairy princess,” sang Binnie, dancing about madly, and 
clapping his hands. 

The two looked at each other. They had forgotten the children’s 
presence. ‘QO, think well of it!’’ he was saying. ‘‘ Leave all this 
behind. Come with me—come home to your home in England. I will 
take care of you.”” He spoke in a voice that seemed to carry Blanche 
away by its reality—by its natural might of tender protection. ‘‘ Do you 
hear me? You frightened me dreadfully,” said Hugh. ‘Speak, 
Blanche. Give me your hand.” 

As if ina dream, she put her hand in his. The children had begun 
a new song and set off dancing along the avenue ; the two, still hand-in- 
hand, walked on, following unconsciously. Little Marjory dropped all the 
daisies out of her nosegay in their path as she ran; little Dodo picked up 
a pretty golden leaf and threw it at Blanche’s white skirt. They all turned 
down a side alley. The Curé de St. Rambert, coming up to the place 
where they had been standing, only found the cap lying in the sunshine, 
and the long veil still floating from a branch. 

In those days marriages between Catholics and Protestants were not 
so strictly forbidden as now. Hugh had a battle to fight, but we all know 
what happened when the Prince drew his sword. 

My hero won his bride. Blanche married him as soon as she came 
of age. Old Mr. Gourlay was enchanted. Ben and Bathurst both 
married also, soon after Hugh. 

Blanche is very happy at Gilwick. She is far the sweetest of the 
three brides. She is a great favourite with her father-in-law, and since 
her coming Bismarck has ceased to regret Normandy. 
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The Music of the Spheres. 


v 


To Seaman 


An oval moon floats low and pale 
Beneath a sky of matchless stars ; 
Heaven’s warriors close their ranks of mail, 


And almost clash their shining cars! 


The chorus of those conquering hosts— 
The songs their marching legions raise— 
Were heard as far as Earth’s dim coasts, 


"Tis said, by men of ancient days. 


For us that music sounds no more. 
We long and listen—all in vain! 
And Life would be a silent shore, 


But for one witching, mortal strain. 


I hear it now! for Love’s bright heaven 


Reigns cloudless in my breast to-night. 



















Sweet thoughts of thee, like starbeams, leaven 
The darkness through and through with light. 


Proud hopes and memories shine and roll 
O’er coming and o’er bygone years, 
‘¢ Still quiring” to my listening soul 


A very music of the spheres! 
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Ah! how they multiply their beams, 
Till night becomes as bright as day; 
Their glorious heaven, how close it seems! 


How real is each reflected ray! 


Yet Love’s own planet is not there; 
Her Venus, large, and close, and clear, 
Will only bless the earth and air, 


Will only rise—when thou art near. 


When thy dear eyes, like gentle stars, 
Shine through my happy, happy tears ; 
When thy sweet-sounding voice unbars 


Its prisoned music in mine ears; 


When at thy softly-murmuring lips, 
And on thy breathing, beating, breast, 
I drink the enchanted cup that dips 
The draught which lays the heart to rest. 


F. NAPIER BROOME, 




















On the Side of the Alistresses. 
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‘‘T atso am a woman;” though, on the whole, I ought simply to say ‘I 
am awoman,” for only one of those whom old-fashioned grammarians 
describe as belonging to the worthier gender could have written as one 
lately did in this Magazine ‘On the Side of the Maids.” I am sure it 
cannot be that one who is familiar with the woes of the gentler sex can 
have thus overlooked the sorrows of the mistresses of the day. The 
writer must be one of those inexperienced young men who go up and 
down the country, upsetting all that has been held sacred as to the duty 
of women to stay at home and manage their households, and avoid poli- 
tics, and take care that their husbands are pleased in all things. We 
know to what lengths these theorists are now going in trying to turn 
women into what women can never be. Did not I read, the other day, in 
the columns of a respectable newspaper, an announcement that in a 
‘‘ College Chapel” in the Hast-end of London a certain ‘ Reverend ”’ 
would commence his ministry by preaching in the morning of a certain 
Sunday, and that in the evening his wife would preach? What a boule- 
versement of all one’s old ideas of propriety and good sense! Conceive 
such an arrangement at Oxford or Cambridge—the head of the College 
preaching to the undergraduates in the morning and his wife in the even- 
ing! I read once in a book ‘‘ by an ex-Quaker ” a story about some per- 
son who remonstrated with a Quakeress on the permission given to 
Quakeresses to preach, on the ground that St. Paul had forbidden preach- 
ing to women. “Ah,” replied she, ‘‘ but thee knows Paul was not par- 
tial to females!” 

But, leaving the Quakers alone, I will maintain that none but a mis- 
tress can know the sufferings of a mistress, or can realise what it is that 
women are now suffering at the hands of those who are technically called 
our servants. Men should not write about them, because they do not 
understand them, just as they should not write about babies. So I say 
about politics; they are a fit subject for men to have votes upon, because 
it is a subject which they understand. Of course I do not say that all 
men understand them. If they did, would they not all vote on the same 
side? But what I say is this, that men’s interests lie in general matters, 
in public matters—that is, in things taken on a large scale. For instance, 
they can understand how we ought to legislate about butchers and bakers 
and fishmongers ; that is, about the rearing of bullocks, and the corn-laws, 
and the protecting of rivers and fish. How thankful I am to that Mr. 
Frank Buckland for bringing down the price of salmon to what it is this 
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year! But could they settle their actual butchers’ and bakers’ bills as 
women can? Could Mr. Frank Buckland himself buy a few pounds of 
salmon as economically as the mistress of a family? So, too, men can do 
pretty well about the police, and wars, and treaties, and affairs on a grand 
scale; it is only the King of Dahomey who makes women into soldiers ; 
and I wonder that some of those gentlemen who wish to make us women 
think ourselves miserable when we don’t feel so have not proposed that 
Queen Victoria should have a body-guard of pretty girl-soldiers. But 
could any man keep a nursery in proper discipline? To those who will 
have it that there is no ineradicable difference between men and women 
I put this plain question—Could men manage babies? And as they 
cannot manage nurseries, so they cannot manage households. Is there, 
as a rule, anything more deplorable than a bachelor’s management of his 
women servants, when he pretends to keep a house of his own? Then I 
say that none but a woman can understand the case between maids and 
mistresses, or is to be accepted as an exponent of the sufferings of the 
mistresses of this year 1874. 

Men judge from what they call the a priori point of view, which 
appears to me to be very much like making their theories first, and then 
inventing a number of facts to suit those theories. This is particularly 
the case with the writer who has made this late onslaught upon the un- 
fortunate mistresses of the period. He fancies that because the relations 
of masters and servants are no longer patriarchal, therefore mistresses 
have lost all fellow-feeling for their maids. Now what is all this that we 
occasionally hear about the patriarchal state of things in England long 
ago? When was there any relation between the master and the servant 
which did not make the servant perfectly well aware that he was the 
servant, and not his master’s equal, and that a practically different life 
must be his lot as compared with his master’s? There never was such 
a time of domestic bliss and equality, just as there never was a time when 
shepherds and shepherdesses wore the pretty little pink and blue and gilt 
clothes which they wear in Dresden China. I never could get at any 
proof of the actual existence of this happy state from any of our advanced 
young aristocratic democrats, or from the ultra-Tories who believe in the 
golden age, who come to my house or whom I meet elsewhere. They 
say that women always judge by their emotions, and that they dislike 
mathematics because it is impossible to extract any sentiment out of 
Euclid. But I find that men are just as unwilling to be brought to book 
about their favourite theories concerning the past and the future. 

Here, for instance, when I ask for facts from past history to prove that 
our maids are an ill-used race, and that I ought to let my cook have a 
pianoforte in the kitchen ; or when I examine the historical incidents, or 
the plays, or the poems, of the real past, I find nothing but illustrations 
of the greater familiarity that existed between mistress and maid, and be- 
tween master and man; but that there was any more truly human feeling 
between the two I can hear of no proofs whatsoever. They associated 
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more freely, especially at meals, just as the negro slaves in America asso- 
ciated more freely with their masters and mistresses. But there was at 
the same time a hard element of serfdom in all the domestic relations of 
our ancestors which was rarely unfelt. 

They were familiar, also, because they were all more or less unedu- 
cated, up to a recent period. There is always more or less outward 
equality when mistress and maid are not separated by that culture which, 
to a certain extent, affects the tastes and feelings of everybody who can 
pretend to be what we mean by a lady. All this was natural enough, and 
so far as it is now changed, the change can no more be laid to the charge 
of the mistress as a fault, than rich folks can be blamed for having their 
kitchens under ground in town houses, where land is dear, while they are 
above ground in the country, where land is cheap. This same necessary 
position of the offices is, in truth, one of the sins which are brought 
against the unlucky mistress. But how is it to be helped? If you live 
in a town, where the houses are built in rows, there is no possibility of 
giving servants the same airy offices and bedrooms which are possible 
when the house stands on its good-sized plot of ground. Does our advo- 
cate of the down-trodden maids suppose that in patriarchal days town 
servants were better lodged than they are to-day? They always lived be- 
low the level of the soil, and slept in cramped little rooms immediately 
under the roof. I am not saying that offices might not be healthier than 
they are now, and that there is no room for improvement in the ventila- 
tion of the bedrooms, not only of the maids, but of the mistresses also. 
But to run away with the notion that it is only now that these uncom- 
monly smart young women, who condescend to take our wages, are the 
victims of an inhuman tyranny in respect to the rooms they inhabit, and 
where they store their brilliant Sunday costumes, is to sacrifice facts to 
sensationalism. 

It must be remembered, too, what are the homes from which these 
miserable maids first come; what are the rooms in which they have been 
used to live ever since they were born. Has our censor the smallest 
knowledge of the bedrooms of the labourers’ cottages; or of the living 
and bed rooms in cities in which our unfortunate servants have passed 
their days before they entered upon this degrading servitude? If 
he has, he must know that he is manufacturing sentimental sorrows 
of which the objects of his compassion have no knowledge themselves. 
When we contrast the condition of our maids with some ideal state, in 
which every detail of life shall be regulated by the dictates of an elevated 
humanity, we must not forget the details of that domestic life from which 
our servants emerge, or that in every possible respect, except that of 
freedom (which they are paid to give up), their personal comforts are 
greater than they have been accustomed to from their childhood. If the 
misery of their habitation was what I am here told that it is, why is it 
that maids never inquire as to the rooms they are to sleep in, or as to the 
comfort of the offices, when they inquire as to the conditions of the situation 
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for which they offer themselves. Among the endless reagons, true or 
false, which they assign for ‘‘ giving notice to leave,’’ how is it that the 
kitchen and the bedroom are never the cause that is mentioned, if they are 
really as sensitive on these points as their advocate would have us think ? 
In reality, our modern sensitiveness in these matters of health and comfort 
has not yet descended to the level of the servant-maid. We might as 
reasonably pretend that the odours of a stable are as intolerable to the 
nostrils of coachmen and their families, who live in a London mews, as 
they are to the nostrils of their masters. 

I remember a little urchin who lived in the East-end of London who 
was one day sent by his master with a parcel to a place beyond the Bel- 
gravian district, and on his way passed through Belgrave and other squares 
and streets around. ‘‘ Well!’ said his master, on his return, thinking 
that he would have been deeply impressed with the grandeur of that 
paradise of the wealthy, ‘“‘ what did you think of all those houses and 
squares?” ‘* Shouldn’t like to live there at no price,” said the boy, 
contemptuously ; ‘‘ why they’re all like big, ugly City warehouses!” 
Just so with the women whom we are charged with lodging in a fashion 
most distressing to their highly sensitive souls. Our love for ventilation, 
for fair prospects, for all the dainty things for which our own immediate 
ancestors cared little or nothing, has not yet reached the hard-working 
and miserably-lodged multitude from whom our servants are taken; and our 
dismal grandeur would be to them simply dreariness. ‘‘ The fresh air 
and the expanse of her old surroundings’’ are to the ordinary girl who 
leaves the country village for London service synonymous with dulness 
and the absence of all amusement, save horse-play and rough love-making. 
To the middle-aged and elderly country labourer and his wife, a trans- 
portation to London life would be as odious as to his daughters it is de- 
lightful. And if it is not delightful, how is it that one sister or cousin 
after another takes the recommendation of the first of a family who has 
tried London service, and follows her to this abode of barbarous servitude ? 

For this is the gist of the charge which our censor brings against the 
mistress (whom he would always have us imagine to be a ‘‘ lady ’’) of this 
present day; that we treat our maids with barbarity. ‘‘ Take,” he says, 
‘¢ the list of what is denied in an ordinary well-conducted house.” (The 
italics are mine.) ‘‘ No followers; no friends in the kitchen ; no laughing 
to be heard upstairs ; no romping for young girls, to whom romping is an 
instinct all the same as with lambs and kittens; no cessation of work, 
save at meal-times; no getting out for half an hour into the bright sun- 
shine, save on the sly, or after the not always pleasant process of asking 
leave ; and, above all, no education for the fancy or the intellect beyond 
a dull magazine for Sunday reading, which is held quite sufficient recrea- 
tion for lonely Betty, moping in the dreary kitchen on the afternoon of 
her Sunday in.” This is only one of the counts in the indictment 
against us, but it may serve as a specimen of that barbarity of feeling of 
which the mistresses of to-day are guilty, as compared with the mistresses 
of the various patriarchal periods now gone by. 
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Yet, if we want to know what is the degree of tenderness or fellow- 
feeling with which the affairs of domestic life were conducted in those 
blissful days, surely our only safe guide is to be found in what we know 
as to the public legislation concerning the poorer classes. Think then of 
the old political risings of the multitude, stimulated by the cruel feudal 
tyrannies. In every instance where we can learn the real causes of the 
old popular rebellions, it is plain that the social condition of the people 
was intolerable, and that the relation between rich and poor, which of 
course included that of mistresses and maids, was as far from any ideal 
friendliness and hearty good feeling as the most theoretical of young 
reformers can fancy he misses in the domestic relationships of to-day. 
Nothing is casier than to imagine the reality of this same patriarchal 
relationship, until we come to try its possibility in practice or by past 
history. But we want something more than fancy sketches; and the 
unhappy truth remains, that feudalism involved the practice of domestic 
tyranny ; and that even till a few years ago, the criminal law of England, 
directed especially against the offences committed by the lower grades of 
society, was horrible and bloodthirsty to the last degree. And nothing 
will ever persuade me that when men and women were hanged and tor- 
mented for those offences to which the poor are specially tempted, the 
legislation of private houscholds was conducted on any more merciful 
principles. ; 

It is only, in truth, within the last one or two generations that we 
have learnt this doctrine of the common humanity of masters and ser- 
vants, and of the comfortable and the suffering classes, and have begun to 
consider what we are to another. Now, indeed, all over England there 
is scarcely a town, or a village, or a parish, where this new care for the 
poor and sick, and this regard for the rights of those who labour with 
their hands, is not more or less altering the inner constitution of English 
society. That such an age should also be conspicuous for its harsh 
treatment of women-servants, old and young, is a notion which could 
never be maintained by anyone who is conversant with the facts of the 
ease. Indeed it is difficult seriously to reason with a writer who thus 
concludes his list of the miseries of his hypothetical clients :—*‘All grinding 
work and claustral monotony, with the world seen only through the 
gratings of the area window as the holiday folks flock to.and fro—this is 
English domestic service. And then we wonder that our maids, touched 
by the fever of this ardent, restless Present, revolt against it, and think 
their condition hard.” 

There is an old story about Lord Kenyon, of judicial celebrity, which 
this picture of our household affairs brings at once to my recollection. He 
was a very gouty old gentleman, and one day a thief stole his gouty shoes. 
‘¢ Well!’ he exlaimed, ‘‘ the only harm I wish the rascal is that the shoes 
may fit him.’ So, too, the only harm I wish this advocate of the maids 
is that he should be transformed into one of the mistresses, and have the 
realities of a household cast upon his hands. He would speedily learn, if 
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he would emerge from his bachelor chambers, and associate with the ladies 
whom he indiscriminately censures, that he has been making fancy 
sketches, which have not even the merit of caricatures. ‘‘ No lady,’’ he 
tells us, ‘‘ feels herself degraded by the use of harsh language to her ser- 
vanis, just as no slave-holding lady feels herself degraded if she strikes 
her slave or orders her out to be flogged.”” This comes of living in cham- 
bers and being waited on by that singular form of womanhood described 
as a ‘‘laundress.”’ Our critic should know that no lady does use harsh 
language to her servants, and that if in a moment of provocation (for 
maids are sometimes most grievously irritating) she speaks too harshly, 
she does feel some sense of shame. To compare the feelings of English 
ladies towards their maids with those of slave-holders towards their slaves 
is just one of those extravagances which none but the ignorance of a 
volunteer reformer would have ventured on. 

Our censor has clearly gone to some inferior lodging-house-keeper, 
and has asked her for her notions of the way that servants ought to be 
treated and how they are treated ‘“‘ in an ordinary well-conducted house,”’ 
and then he has worked up that valuable and trustworthy information into 
asensational paper. How otherwise could he have come to the conclusion 
that in gentlemen’s houses of the professional and aristocratic classes, 
where the mistress may be assumed to be a “lady,” those terrible 
sufferings are endured? ‘No followers are allowed!”’ this is the first- 
named of their lamentable woes. For my part, I hardly ever heard of a 
house where ‘ followers’’ were not allowed, unless where the mistress 
was one of those exceptionable beings who are rigorous to everybody 
except themselves. Would our Utopian himself like to preside over a 
household where the maids were permitted an unlimited number of visitors 
of the male sex? Few ladies that I ever knew have strictly forbidden . 
the visits of ‘* followers’’ who were engaged to be married at some future 
time to their maids. And nothing more is possible. Our Utopian does 
not seem to be aware that it is the custom with English maids to be on 
friendly terms with two classes of young men, the “ walker” and the 
‘“‘ follower.” The ‘‘ walker’ is simply a recognized companion out of 
doors, and his vocation is considered perfectly respectable. The recog- 
nition of a man as a “ follower,’ on the other hand, implies definite 
matrimonial intentions. The penny post has now created a third variety 
of ‘friend,’ that is, a correspondent. Young men and servants are now 
taking to write to one another with no “intentions” whatsoever, but 
simply for the pleasure of the writing. 

‘‘No friends in the kitchen,” again, is supposed to be the rule in 
an “ ordinary well-conducted house.” For what really ‘‘ well-conducted 
house” does such a rule exist; of course with the proviso that they are 
female friends and respectable friends? For the fact remains that both in 
town and country not a few servants’ “‘ friends”’ are the very reverse of 
respectable. That indiscriminate freedom which our reformer recom- 
mends is simply an impossibility. Work is work, and not play, and 
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involves restrictions which are of absolute necessity, and the proof that 
the maids of English middle and upper society are not the down-trodden 
creatures whom their patron imagines is to be found in their faces and 
their appearazice. I have been often quite astonished at the number of 
pretty and cheerful and smiling countenances which one meets with in the 
servants of families spending (let me say) from five hundred to a couple of 
thousands a year; and I have heard of such things as very plain servants 
lamenting over their ugliness to their mistresses on the avowed ground 
that nobody would want to marry them. To suppose that all these 
young women are the victims of a grinding tyranny, breaking their hearts 
because they are forbidden all healthy laughter and out-door exercise, is 
to make a demand upon our credulity which can scarcely be admitted. 

The funniest part, however, of the sins with which we are charged is 
that which is set down as the worst of them. ‘Above all,” it is 
said, “‘ we allow no education for the fancy or the intellect beyond a dull 
magazine for the Sunday reading”’ of these miserable beings who ‘‘ have 
left their friends and associates, their early affections, their treasured 
memories.” ‘‘ Suppose, for a moment,” the indictment goes on, “ that Betty 
was detected in any endeavoyrs after improvement beyond the three R’s. 
Suppose she set herself to learn French or German, to play the piano, 
to try her skill in paint or crayons. Would it be allowed? I think not. 
Some employers, and these are by no means the minority, lament that 
servants are taught even to write. They maintain that the more igno- 
rant the more likely the machine.” And no doubt there are many people, 
not lodging-house keepers, but ladies, who do believe in the virtue of 
profound ignorance, and even think that servants would be the better if 
they could neither read nor write. But such persons think precisely the 
same about all women. They are as cordial in their dislike of the better 
education of their own daughters in the drawing-room as that of this 
imaginary Betty in the kitchen. Girls have no business to think, they 
hold. ‘‘It was not so when I was young,” they say; ‘‘ and the freedom 
of young ladies to-day is perfectly scandalous.” But setting aside the 
dreadful severity with which ladies like these regard anything like the 
cultivation of their servants’ brains, is it not the fact that the value of 
education, as a means for enabling men and women to accomplish the 
ordinary work of daily life well, has now spread widely in all the better 
ranks of English life ; and that it is chiefly in the sham genteel that this 
vulgar jealousy of the education of domestic servants still thrives in all its 
old coarse luxuriance ? But the conception which our critic has formed of 
what is desirable or possible is ludicrous. ‘‘ Suppose Betty set herself to 
learn French or German, to play the piano, to try her skill in paint and 
crayons.” That she would be forbidden to play the piano is certain, but 
by whom? By her fellow-servants quite as much as by her mistress ; 
they would hold the noise to be intolerable, as unquestionably it would 
be. But the notion is a dream and not worth serious attention. I am 
sure that our censor cannot play the pignoforte himself, or he would 
VOL. XxIx.—no. 172. . 23, 
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realise in some degree the conditions under which Betty would practise, 
and the fearful and futile process which he advocates. Whether tho 
typical tyrant who makes her life a burden to her would turn her away 
if she took to learning French or German, and to painting and drawing, 
is a question which may be left unanswered until we see some signs of a 
linguistic or esthetic epidemic among our cooks and housemaids. Only, if 
by any chance our reformer should hear of the existence of an aspiring soul, 
bent upon grammars and drawing-books, instead of ribbons and brooches, 
I do entreat him to let me know of her address, that I may straightway 
communicate with such a jewel, being satisfied that she would have better 
brains, and therefore be a better servant, than ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of those extremely non-literary and unesthetic damsels who now 
condescend to work for us for ever-increasing wages. 

In fact, the gentleman who has kindly undertaken to admonish the 
mistresses of England has clearly not made the laws of political economy 
an element in his studies. It is quite true that there is a degree of cold- 
ness of manner, and a deficiency of personal interest, in some English 
households between the employers and the employed, in some families not 
of the lodging-house type. This is a fault which can only be mended by 
a change in the relations and manners of all classes of English life. It is 
partly the result of that political freedom which none would give ‘up in 
exchange for the most pleasant of all continental varieties of social inter- 
course. English political liberty is a compound of singular and appa- 
rently contradictory elements, which is known nowhere else in the world. 
We are democratic, aristocratic, and royalist all in one. Everybody wants 
to rise, many do rise; our riches are enormous and our poverty terrible. 
The practical effect has been, united with the effects of our depressing 
climate, to create a general jealousy among classes, among coteries, and 
among religious bodies, which chills the free intereourse of one with 
another. And that wall of mingled shyness, and hauteur, and indepen- 
dence, which exists between master and man, is found standing between 
mistresses and maids in household affairs as it is everywhere else. Ina 
word, everybody is afraid of being ‘familiar ’’ with anybody else, lest 
the inferior should ‘‘ take advantage’ and presume to be offensive. 

And when Cato, in his wanderings, leaves his chambers in the Temple, 
and takes up his abode in some highly respectable boarding or lodging 
house, in order to gather materials for exposing the miseries of English 
“serfdom,” as he calls it, he mistakes the habits, and manners, and 
language of the ‘‘lady” who keeps his lodging or boarding house for 
those of the genuine English lady whom she affects to represent. ‘‘ Quite 
the lady,” is the favourite term which she applies to those with whom she 
herself associates, and who speak of her also as being ‘‘ quite the lady.” 
It is, indeed, from persons who are “ quite the lady’ that this fancy pic- 
ture of ‘the mistresses” is sketched. And that it generally applies to 
those who are ‘quite the lady” I do not pretend to deny. 

But, as I have said, our Cato has not learnt his elements of political 
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economy, or he would have known that the present scarcity of good maids 
does not arise from the ‘‘revolt” of their class from the ‘‘ serfdom”’ 
under which they groan, but from the growing scarcity of their numbers 
in proportion to the increase of demand for a supply. It is not that the 
buxom girls of our country villages cannot wean themselves from the tender 
affections of home-life, or give up the sweet breezes of the cottage garden, 
with its open sewer and the neighbouring pond. They are more eager 
than ever to quit the rural for city life, for servants are scarcer in the 
country than they are in London itself. It is simply this ; that the supply 
of maids is less than it was wont to be, and that the mistresses who need 
their. services are more numerous than ever. The country population is 
absolutely diminishing through the absorption of small holdings into large 
properties, while modern farming, through the use of machinery, requires 
a diminished supply of labour, and indeed can only prove a paying species 
of manufacture through resort to the engineer. Country girls, therefore, 
enter domestic service in fewer numbers than before, and undoubtedly the 
diminution will go on from year to year as agriculture advances. 

Then, again, there is now an ever-increasing variety of openings for 
young women’s labour which were unknown to our fathers. Women are 
now engaged in many kinds of ‘‘ trades”’ to a vast extent, and the jealousy 
of the men in the same trades is less violent than before. And all those 
girls employed as shop-accountants, as bookinders, as tailoresses, as tele- 
graph clerks, as upholsterers, as paper-makers, to say nothing of the 
multitudes which fill the gigantic factories of the North, are just so many 
maids withdrawn from household service. They do not fly to other 
employments because they are pining for the pianos and paint-boxes, or 
are denied the sweet delights of French and German grammars, or 
because “followers” are not allowed in indiscriminate profusion in the 
kitchen, but because the wages paid in trades are very good, and they 
like to be their own mistresses while they are very young. In these cases, 
the work is quite as hard as in any gentleman’s household, and lasts all 
day, and the rooms the women live in are worse than the kitchens and the 
attics to which our wicked exclusiveness condemns the wretched cook and 
housemaid. ‘The real attraciiveness is the freedom of the evening, which 
means the freedom to go out anywhere and everywhere, and in what 
company it may please them. Bachelor critics, living in chambers and 
waited on by laundresses, must surely know enough of the life of the 
London streets and places of amusement to know that freedom such as 
this is the very worst license that can be imagined for women of the ordi- 
nary age and character of domestic servants. 

All the while the demand for the maids is increasing in every part of 
England.* Let us face this fact, that every new house that is built to 





* In a late number of the Guardian, that most aristocratic of clerical newspapers, 
in which the clergywomen of England advertise their needs, there were no less than 
thirty-six ladies’ advertisements for cooks, and not one advertisement inserted by a 
cook wanting a situation. 
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pay 60/. or 707. a year, means a demand for, on the average, two maids 
in addition to those already at work. In larger houses, the fresh demand 
is proportionally larger. Here and there, it is true, as the ‘ respecta- 
bility ” or fashionableness of a district fades, there is a diminution in the 
number of servants that are kept: but this is more than counterbalanced 
by the increasing luxuriousness of living among the upper middle and pro- 
fessional classes, involving the employment of a number of women-ser- 
vants which the past generation entirely dispensed with. All this is, in 
fact, the natural consequence of the gigantic expansion of our national 
wealth. There are more people than ever in comfortable circumstances, 
and those who were wealthy are wealthier than before. The practical 
effect is, that the scarcity in maid-servants is becoming a serious diffi- 
culty, and this difficulty is not confined to families whose incomes are 
small. People raise the wages they offer: but the spell has lost its 
power.. The servants that are at liberty demand the increase; but, to 
make a guess, those who are willing to engage themselves are not half in 
number to what they were thirty or forty years ago. It is just as it is 
with beef and mutton. Every year the nation wants more and more 
meat, and the increase in supply bears no proportion to the demand. 
Of course the breeders ask more for their sheep and oxen, and of course 
they get what they ask. 

What is to be the effect upon the household arrangements of English 
life, it is impossible to foresee. The remedies proposed by our critic are 
as visionary as the miseries which he supposes to have driven our un- 
happy maids to “‘revolt.” Not because they are pining for German ir- 
regular verbs, or for scales upon the pianoforte, or for the warm and 
comfortable bedrooms of their cottage homes, but solely because they feel 
themselves more and more in demand, shall we, the mistresses, find our 
servants asking more wages, dressing with more and more outrageous 
smartness, and altogether putting us to our wit’s end in order to live as 
we have hitherto lived. I have no nostrums of my own to recommend 
for the cure of the evil. I can only entreat everybody to keep as few 
women-servants as possible, in order thai there may be more of them in 
the market for hiring. Such schemes as thos> put forth by our reform- 
ing bachelor may take their place among other Laputan speculations, 
being in fact the most comical of all the communist and socialist specula- 
tions of the day. If he can do anything in that direction, let him lessen 
the numbers and the flaunting attractiveness of the innumerable public- 
houses which make drunkards of nearly half the cooks in England, in 
various degrees of inveterateness. But, above all, let him not take the 
lodging or boarding house keeper as a type of the “ mistresses” of 
England. 

A Surrerinc Mistress. 
































Elizabeth Parrett Protwning. 


Wuar are the essential attributes of the Poet’s art which cause him to be 
adorned with the noblest crown it is in the power of humanity to con- 
fer? From the period when “the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle”’ 
thundered that music which was to reverberate through all time, along 
the swift revolving centuries, even to our own somewhat prosaic day, we 
witness an unbroken succession of kings of song, whose thrones have 
been more permanent than those of the Pharaohs and the Cesars. What 
allegiance do we bear, or what sworn fealty have we kept, truer than 
that which we own towards those who have touched into activity the 
secret springs of our sensibility? All the grandeurs of birth, and digni- 
ties which have blossomed at the touch of monarchs, fail to move our 
admiration as compared with the simple majesty of genius, which has its 
rise in higher soil, and whose fruition is not dependent upon the smile of 
human potentates. One has somewhat bitterly said of good princes, that 
all their names might be graven within the gem of one ring. The same 
cannot be said of the royal race of poets. Theirs is not the accidental 
title to reverence which, with the majority of princes, ceases with the 
yielding up of life. There is nothing perishable with the poet but that 
clay which has hemmed him in, and restricted the flights of his burning 
and ever-aspiring spirit. His soul is immortal in his verse. And he 
possesses the gift beyond all others of transferring his mind and his heart 
into his effusions. But a momentary consideration will demonstrate the 
fact that the poet must, of necessity, have the largest fellowship with 
humanity. He it is who converses with our veritable selves, and not with 
our shadows; other men affect us at a point somewhere on the surface— 
by varied means, but all failing to reach the chord that has its root in the 
heart’s blood, and which vibrates whenever the true singer touches his 
fellow-man. What matters it whether the poet begs his bread through 
opulent cities, as the godlike Homer is affirmed to have done, or wields a 
powerful sceptre like that of David, ‘ the sweet singer of Israel?” The 
ultimate glory of all is the same, the difference one of degree only. Pos- 
terity gives the crown which cannot wither. Again, the poet appears 
before mankind not only as the most independent teacher, but the most 
sympathetic—apparently a contradiction in terms. While the least biassed 
of all teachers who instruct us, he has also the extraordinary power of 
reaching to the profoundest depths of our nature. We should regard the 
matter with comparative unconcern if we witnessed the world moved from 
its orbit beneath the lever of an Archimedes, provided our own gravity 
were preserved; the astounding achievement would excite little or no 
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emotion in us; but when the poet gives birth to a new idea, or when he 
revivifies old ones by the plastic and life-giving touch of his genius, the 
world is ready with something better than its applause—it reverences 
and it loves. It is not our intention here to magnify the Poet’s office; the 
unanimous verdict of men, from the remotest ages, has raised him to the 
highest pinnacle of fame, and in the great Valhalla of the universe there 
are no dead so illustrious as those in whom was perfected the divine 
melody of song. The poet is enthroned of man by virtue of a nobility 
which comes from God. His mission is to show us that to feel nobly is to 
be great, and to insist, with a lofty eloquence and in an impassioned strain, 
upon the importance and sacred character of truth, beauty, and virtue. We 
are not of those who restrict the scope of poetry, and consider it chiefly 
as a refinement and a delight; that is to do wrong to its majestic spirit, 
whose wings touch the earth, but whose glorious eyes look into heaven. 
All true poets themselves have felt that their marvellous gift meant 
infinitely more than the mere utterance of melodious numbers. The 
outer music is but the shadow of that deeper soul-music which originated 
with the apprehension of a new truth, or a new phase of beauty. He is 
not a poet who does not possess this strange insight, which distinctly 
marks off the real singer from that adventitious writer, who, in a happy 
moment, may throw off verses which a simply cursory examination might 
induce men to accept as the genuine presentment of poetry. It was the 
neglect to take due account of this matter which led the supporters of 
Pope to assume a much higher ground in the famous controversy upon 
his merits than his claims warranted. Scul, and not criticism, is 
desiderated in poetry. The foibles of humanity are excellent things as 
marks for the shafts of novelists and satirists; but the man who would 
assure us of his divine mission in poetry takes a nobler range than that. 
He is for ever in search of, and thirsting for, the beauty of the universe, 
that he may interpret it to others. He brings it to us from the humblest 
places and in the humblest guises; but his contact, while placing it 
before our vision, has glorified it, and shown that within it of whose 
existence we had never dreamed. Has Pope, or any other man who 
taught us how to think in measured cadence, and delighted us with 
rhyming intellectualism—ever got beyond didactic assertions, and seized 
that fire which the real Prometheus of song invariably gains? The poet 
has impulses, gigantic and irresistible; he has also love, ever operative 
and inextinguishable. His rhyme is an accident; his poetry is eternal. 
He finds his divine manna everywhere ; he is the high-priest of nature 
and of God. He sings not so much because it is pleasant, or to direct 
attention to his own great and wondrous ability, but because he must. 
While he lives, he cannot avoid it. And the strange faculty of diving 
into the mystery of things extends to everything he sees around him. 
From no path where intuition can be of avail is he shut out. In this re- 
spect poets might well appropriate to themselves those lines of delightful 
old George Herbert, who himself possessed some share of the mystic gift :— 
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For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow ; 
Nothing we see, but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure ; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


Now the main charge against the poetry of the Victorian age, if we 
read it rightly, is this—that however admirable much of it may be as 
regards finish, it is insignificant in conception. Emerson, who is unable 
to find any poetic genius in his own country to satisfy him, thus asks 
despairingly of England—* Shall I find my heavenly bread in the 
reigning poets? Where is great design in niodern English poetry ? The 
English have lost sight of the fact that poetry exists to speak the spiritual 
law, and that no wealth of description or of fancy is yet essentially new, 
and out of the limits of prose, until this conviction is reached. There- 
fore the grave old poets, like the Greek artists, heeded their designs, and 
less considered the finish. It was their office to lead to the divine 
sources, out of which all this, and much more, readily springs; and if 
this religion is in the poetry, it raises us to some purpose, and we can 
well afford some staidness, or hardness, or want of popular tune in the 
verses.” To say that the standard aimed at by this language is high, is a very 
inadequate description of it. Emerson’s ideal is evidently one that is 
only reached every five hundred years. He would appear to look for a 
Homer or an Aischylus with every generation of humanity ; forgetting that 
we are not gods, but only summed up into one with the fulness of time— 
as Shakspeare succeeds to the great ancients after the lapse of centuries 
of mediocrity. But is it true that the age has exhibited no design in 
poetry? Did not Wordsworth exhibit any, in spite of his stuttering 
articulation—a helplessness probably partly induced by his excess of 
spiritual vision? Are Browning’s grapplings with magnificent subjects to 
be accounted altogether as failures? As for Tennyson, he has, it must be 
owned, never failed in anything, -for he has never overweighted himself. 
He is the perfect singer of the time. Yet he would fall under the reproach of 
Emerson—if it be a reproach—that he gives the age what it asks for, instead 
of striving after loftier ideas. Sympathizing, however, to a certain extent with 
the position assumed by the distinguished American essayist, we must admit 
that what we want is not so much the laborious poet as the emotional. 
Tennyson is undoubtedly both, but by no means in the same degree. His 
melody is stately and rich, but not overwhelming. He delights by grace, 
but never swells by passion. The light of consummate art gleams forth from 
all he does, but his moments of high exaltation of soul are very rare. 

The contrary is the case with regard to the poet whose name is pre- 
fixed to this article. She, at any rate, has demonstrated what emotional 
poetry really means, in contradistinction to the poetry of simple art; and 
it. cannot be said, either, that she has altogether come short in the matter 
of design—the design which stamps the greatest poets. Sensibility and 
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emotion in us; but when the poet gives birth to a new idea, or when he 
revivifies old ones by the plastic and life-giving touch of his genius, the 
world is ready with something better than its applause—it reverences 
and it loves. It is not our intention here to magnify the Poet's office; the 
unanimous verdict of men, from the remotest ages, has raised him to the 
highest pinnacle of fame, and in the great Valhalla of the universe there 
are no dead so illustrious as those in whom was perfected the divine 
melody of song. The poet is enthroned of man by virtue cf a nobility 
which comes from God. His mission is to show us that to feel nobly is to 
be great, and to insist, with a lofty eloquence and in an impassioned strain, 
upon the importance and sacred character of truth, beauty, and virtue. We 
are not of those who restrict the scope of poetry, and consider it chiefly 
as a refinement and a delight; that is to do wrong to its majestic spirit, 
whose wings touch the earth, but whose glorious eyes look into heaven. 
All true poets themselves have felt that their marvellous gift meant 
infinitely more than the mere utterance of melodious numbers. The 
outer music is but the shadow of that deeper soul-musie which originated 
with the apprehension of a new truth, or a new phase of beauty. He is 
not a poet who does not possess this strange insight, which distinctly 
marks off the real singer from that adventitious writer, who, in a happy 
moment, may throw off verses which a simply cursory examination might 
induce men to accept as the genuine presentment of poetry. It was the 
neglect to take due account of this matter which led the supporters of 
Pope to assume a much higher ground in the famous controversy upon 
his merits than his claims warranted. Soul, and not criticism, is 
desiderated in poetry. The foibles of humanity are excellent things as 
marks for the shafts of novelists and satirists; but the man who would 
assure us of his divine mission in poetry takes a nobler range than that. 
He is for ever in search of, and thirsting for, the beauty of the universe, 
that he may interpret it to others. He brings it to us from the humblest 
places and in the humblest guises; but his contact, while placing it 
before our vision, has glorified it, and shown that within it of whose 
existence we had never dreamed. Has Pope, or any other man who 
taught us how to think in measured cadence, and delighted us with 
rhyming intellectualism—ever got beyond didactic assertions, and seized 
that fire which the real Prometheus of song invariably gains? The poet 
has impulses, gigantic and irresistible; he has also love, ever operative 
and inextinguishable. His rhyme is an accident; his poetry is eternal. 
He finds his divine manna everywhere ; he is the high-priest of nature 
and of God. He sings not so much because it is pleasant, or to direct 
attention to his own great and wondrous ability, but because he must. 
While he lives, he cannot avoid it. And the strange faculty of diving 
into the mystery of things extends to everything he sees around him. 
From no path where intuition can be of avail is he shut out. In this re- 
spect poets might well appropriate to themselves those lines of delightful 
old George Herbert, who himself possessed some share of the mystic gift :— 
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For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow ; 
Nothing we see, but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure ; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


Now the main charge against the poetry of the Victorian age, if we 
read it rightly, is this—that however admirable much of it may be as 
regards finish, it is insignificant in conception. Emerson, who is unable 
to find any poetic genius in his own country to satisfy him, thus asks 
despairingly of England—* Shall I find my heavenly bread in the 
reigning poets? Where is great design in modern English poetry ? The 
English have lost sight of the fact that poetry exists to speak the spiritual 
law, and that no wealth of description or of fancy is yet essentially new, 
and out of the limits of prose, until this conviction is reached. There- 
fore the grave old poets, like the Greek artists, heeded their designs, and 
less considered the finish. It was their office to lead to the divine 
sources, out of which all this, and much more, readily springs; and if 
this religion is in the poetry, it raises us to some purpose, and we can 
well afford some staidness, or hardness, or want of popular tune in the 
verses.” To say that the standard aimed at by this language is high, is a very 
inadequate description of it. Emerson’s ideal is evidently one that is 
only reached every five hundred years. He would appear to look for a 
Homer or an Aischylus with every generation of humanity ; forgetting that 
we are not gods, but only summed up into one with the fulness of time— 
as Shakspeare succeeds to the great ancients after the lapse of centuries 
of mediocrity. But is it true that the age has exhibited no design in 
poetry? Did not Wordsworth exhibit any, in spite of his stuttering 
articulation—a helplessness probably partly induced by his excess of 
spiritual vision? Are Browning’s grapplings with magnificent subjects to 
be accounted altogether as failures? As for Tennyson, he has, it must be 
owned, never failed in anything, -for he has never overweighted himself. 
He is the perfect singer of the time. Yet he would fall under the reprcach of 
Emerson—if it be a reproach—that he gives the age what it asks for, instead 
of striving after loftier ideas. Sympathizing, however, to a certain extent with 
the position assumed by the distinguished American essayist, we must admit 
that what we want is not so much the laborious poet as the emotional. 
Tennyson is undoubtedly both, but by no means in the same degree. His 
melody is stately and rich, but not overwhelming. He delights by grace, 
but never swells by passion. The light of consummate art gleams forth from 
all he does, but his moments of high exaltation of soul are very rare. 

The contrary is the case with regard to the poet whose name is pre- 
fixed to this article. She, at any rate, has demonstrated what emotional 
poetry really means, in contradistinction to the poetry of simple art; and 
it. cannot be said, either, that she has altogether come short in the matter 
of design—the design which stamps the greatest poets.. Sensibility and 
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intuition, those endowments of supereminent importance to individuals 
whose greatness is to grow in proportion to their understanding and inter- 
pretation of human life, were in her united in a degree seldom witnessed. 
Her history, sparse as it is in facts as yet given to the world, is one of 
intense interest. It is well known how that existence with her was almost 
one long round of continuous suffering. Her retired life sent her more 
closely to the companionship of the dead, though she had naturally an 
eager and insatiable thirst after knowledge. Her own sufferings could 
never daunt her in the pursuit of learning, and accordingly we find that 
as a scholar she was distinguished for the ripest erudition. Her account 
of the Greek Christian poets will serve to show in what direction a large 
portion of her studies lay; and it is in this work, we imagine, that we 
discern what was her own ideal of the true nineteenth-century poet. 
‘¢ We want the touch of Christ’s hand upon our literature,” she says, ‘‘ a8 
it touched other dead things; we want the sense of the saturation of 
Christ’s blood upon the souls of our poets, that it may cry through them 
in answer to the ceaseless wail of the Sphinx of our humanity, expound- 
ing agony into renovation. Something of this has been perceived in art 
when its glory was at the fullest. Something of a yearning after this 
may be seen among the Greek Christian poets, something which would 
have been much with a stronger faculty.” This idea recurs again and 
again in different forms through her works. She yearns for poetry to be 
sanctified, to be made holy. This is how it was with the grand old Greeks, 
and how it should be now. It is because poetry is losing its sense of its 
intimate relations to God that it is in danger of dying out. And how is 
the sacredness of poetry to be truly apprehended ? By the method which 
Mrs. Browning adopted, of looking boldly into the human heart, and 
reading it fearlessly and trustfully. ‘‘Foole, saide my muse to mee, 
looke in thine hearte, and write.” And poetry thus produced is that 
which preserves an everlasting freshness and fragrance. The human heart 
first, and Nature afterwards, were the teachers at whose feet our poet 
learned the deep lessons she subsequently transmitted to her species. By 
these were fostered in her a tenderness which breathes through all her 
writings, and whose spirit is mirrored therein as the blue sky mirrors 
itself upon the bosom of the deep. 

To her, also, it may be said that poetry brought ‘its own exceeding 
great reward.” In the company of the deep-browed poets, the monarchs 
of all the ages, she found consolation as well as intellectual life. With 
the fellowship of Aischylus, and Pindar, and Plato, and Sophocles, and 
Euripides, of the olden world, and Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare, of 
the modern, the burden of existence, that would otherwise have been 
insupportable, became comparatively light with her. When but a girl she 
was able to read in the original some of the greatest masterpieces of 
antiquity ; and indeed almost her first work was an excellent translation 
of the Prometheus of her great favourite amongst the poets. Her intro- 
duction to and intimate acquaintance with Greek literature was in a large 
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measure due to the influence of her well appreciated and cherished tutor, 
Boyd, the blind author of a work upon the Greek Fathers, to whom she 
addresses some of the best of her Sonnets. But though the Greek was 
the language which afforded her the most delight, her acquaintance was not 
confined to this, her knowledge of the Hebrew being also most intimate, 
whilst the Bible in that language was amongst her most continuous studies. 
Little would men suspect in meeting her for the first time that within that 
slight and spiritual frame burned so much of the celestial fire. It was, 
perhaps, in consequence of the chance introduction of some literary ques- 
tion, that it was discovered how much learning existed beneath so un- 
pretending an exterior. She was like those branches which hang nearest 
the ground because of the prodigious crop of luscious fruit which is not 
always at first apparent to the eye. The love of knowledge, however, 
deep and lasting though it remained, never subdued or modified in her 
that great gift of the poet, a burning earnestness or enthusiasm. At the 
last, as at the beginning of life, the flame shone brightly. It was no 
flickering, artificial light, kept alive because the poet must simulate an 
earnestness that is not possessed; but it left a® impress and a cha- 
racter upon her work which could not be mistaken. Her song resembled 
that which fable has associated with the name of Sappho—a living voice, 
eloquent with passion. Something of her own intensity of feeling breathes 
in the lines when she speaks of 

Electric Pindar, quick as fear, 

With race-dust on his cheeks, and clear 

Slant startled eyes that seem to hear 


The chariot rounding the last goal, 
To hurtle past it in his soul. 

And Sappho, with that gloriole 

Of ebon hair on calméd brows— 

O poet-woman ! none foregoes 
The leap, attaining the repose. 


Had song been less to her than indissolubly bound up with her life, 
one thinks she must have wavered in her devotion to it. But in truth 
her appetite grew by what it fed on, and the weakness of the body only 
led to a further development of soul. We like to think of her az accepted 
amongst the gods for her power over the divine art, and yet dear in her 
human relations for the exercise of a tenderness and a sympathy associated 
with the sex which make home a second paradise. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning was born in London, in the year 1809, 
and was the daughter of Mr. Barrett, an English country gentleman. 
Ata very early age she had written much that was worthy of living, 
though it was kept from all eyes save those of her father, whom she 
mentions in the first collected edition of her poems as ‘‘ my public and my 
critic.’’ Miss Mitford has described her as a “slight, delicate figure, with 
a shower of dark curls falling on each side of a most expressive face, large 
tender eyes, richly fringed by dark eye-lashes, and a smile like a sunbeam.” 
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She possessed a grace and delicacy which almost defied representation. 
With so perfect a mental and spiritual organization it was not given to 
her to be equally blessed in the physical. Always frail, it was her mis- 
fortune further to endanger her existence in 1887 by the bursting of a blood- 
vessel on the lungs. The extremest care preserved her life, though the 
incident was succeeded by a long period of weakness and suffering. Two 
years afterwards, before she had quite recovered, she was again assailed 
by misfortune, experiencing the keenest anguish on witnessing the death 
of her favourite brother, who was drowned at Torquay. A long period of 
danger followed this catastrophe, and when she was at length able to be 
removed to her father’s house, it was only to become an invalid, with the 
prospect of a life couch-ridden to its close. For seven long years this 
period of seclusion lasted; but during that time Miss Barrett devoured 
all the books she could bring within her reach, and cultivated the art 
which was afterwards to bring her immortality. In 1846, that is, when she 
was in her thirty-seventh year, came the principal event of her life—viz. her 
marriage with Mr. Browning. He bore her away to Italy, where softer 
skies brought back that health which had so long forsaken her in her native 
land. The union was most felicitous, and the influence upon Mrs, Browning’s 
genius must have been great. On this influence, however, we cannot now 
enlarge, for the husband of the author of Aurora Leigh still lives. Mrs. 
Browning died in Florence in 1861, after testifying, in some of the noblest 
strains ever penned, her extraordinary devotion to the land of her adoption. 

One beneficial result of the comparative seclusion of Mrs. Browning's 
life was the habit of introspection which it induced, and which, fortunately 
for posterity, led to the production of some of the finest subjective poetry 
extant. We can understand to some extent her admiration for Words- 
worth, after noticing the tenor of her own existence, which ran in 
somewhat similar grooves. Where would have been all that wealth of 
ancient lore which, while not destroying the freshness of her poetry, has 
added to it a classic grace and a finish most admirable and remarkable ? 
The excellent balancing of her faculties and acquirements had a most 
happy effect on her work, which is always good in conception, however 
defective it may occasionally be in expression. Her intellect was keen 
and comprehensive, not deficient even in masculinity ; and it was only in 
her theories—witness, for instance, references to social questions in her 
greatest poem—that she occasionally failed to exhibit that solidity of 
judgment, or practicality of judgment rather, which is generally associated 
with the opposite sex. As a poet she undoubtedly looked at men and 
things from the intensely personal view, in the sense, we mean, of indi- 
viduality. Instead of taking a broad sweep as Dante—whom we conceive 
as being merged in the mighty conceptions of his spirit—she had rather 
that other gift of the poet, of making herself, the individual, apparent in all 
her writings. It is this quality which adds so greatly to the force of her 
lyrical effusions—indeed, without this quality no poet had better attempt 
the writing of lyrics. So far as we take this form of poetry, we under- 
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stand its force and value to be that it is an appeal from one individual 
mind to another; and the most successful lyrics have been those which 
have excited in us a particular, and not a general, interest. A momentary 
reflection upon the lyrics of Burns and Béranger will attest the truth of 
this assertion. It was a portion of Mrs. Browning’s strength—and by no 
means an unimportant one—that she was able to achieve this result. 
Who will not continually feel indebted to her for many of her shorter 
poems, which have revealed so much of the human heart in them, and 
awakened impulses and sensations which have delighted and cheered the 
spirit? That was a happy observation passed upon her by one critic, 
who described her as Shakspeare’s daughter. The same large-heartedness 
which pertained to the great dramatist is shown by the later poet. The 
benevolent eye looks out on men and nature with the same imperishable 
love. If the world has at any time possessed its ideal poets, she is worthy 
to be counted one of them. 

From her earliest years, as will, indeed, have been discovered al- 
ready, Mrs. Browning appears to have had the passion for books—a 
passion which is referred to more than once in Aurora Leigh—and her 
studious habits, as well as that of writing, were encouraged by her father. 
Her early years are a reproach to any who, with stronger health and equal 
opportunities, take no heed to the storing and assimilation of knowledge. 
In all that we read of her subsequent works, the value of those early 
habits of insatiable study is apparent. Knowledge has made the full 
mind, and the richness of the stores is not without effect upon her original 
compositions. How must her fragile frame have thrilled when, in the 
course of her reading, as she says— 

Because the time was ripe, 
I chanced upon the poets. 


Doubtless, the slumbering possibilities in her nature were touched by this, 
and it must have been with wonder that the lights of the great bards first 
flashed across her vision: something, it would have appeared to her, of 
the nature of coming into a priceless inheritance. And the time arrived 
when all that she had acquired became of real moment to her. Let those 
who would despise erudition in a poet place Mrs. Browning beside other 
female poets, and see how they lose by comparison—not only in that 
original power in which she was undoubtedly stronger. The poet cannot 
gain one fact too many ; the poorest and commonest coinage which he re- 
ceives from other mints may be transmuted into the purest gold in his 
own. The best minds have recognised this, and have laboured diligently 
after the perfection of knowledge, feeling that none are so gifted, even the 
gods, but that they may learn somewhat from men. 

To attempt to pass in review all that Elizabeth Barrett Browning has 
left as her legacy for future ages is not our intention. We purpose, how- 
ever, to cxamine some of her works individually before offering any criti- 
cisms of a general character upon her genius. A Drama of Exile, which 
was a comparatively early production, is acknowledged to possess great 
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sublimity in its ideas, though the conception as a whole is asserted to be 
a failure. For ourselves we were struck with the poetic wealth which it 
displays, and failure as applied to it must be taken in the comparative form. 
There are those whom the majestic Milton has not satisfied by his chef- 
d’euvre ; but the most fastidious will admit that if he has not touched the 
highest heavens he has come very near them. Of course, it is not pre- 
tended for a moment that the Drama of Exile stands forth as magnificent a 
conception as Paradise Lost, which Mrs. Browning’s poem compels us to 
bring to memory, being upon the same subject; neither can it be said to 
be perfectly original, coming after that epic: but in the later poem we find 
much in point of sustained language which reminds us of Milton’s work. 
Milton's feet were more firmly set, and he has the stately march of a 
conqueror. Mrs. Browning can only in this work show her possibilities, 
not her ultimate perfection. This is an excellent touch, due, probably, 
partly to the fact that it was written by a woman; Gabriel, addressing 
Lucifer, says :— 

If thou hadst gazed upon the face of God 

This morning for a moment, thou hadst known 

That only pity fitly can chastise : 

Hate but avenges. 


These lines, put into the mouth of Adam, are also exquisite :— 


The Highest being the Holy and the Glad, 
Whoever rises must approach delight 
And sanctity in the act, 


But for a passage of unfaltering eloquence, and one instinct with true 
poetic fire, take the address of Adam to Eve after the twain have left 
Paradise. ‘To demonstrate Mrs. Browning’s power over blank verse, we 
cannot refrain from citing a portion of it :— 


Raise the majesties 
Of thy disconsolate brows, O well-beloved, 
And front with level eyelids the To come, 
And all the dark o’ the world ! 
* * * . * 
Thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes 
After its own life-working. A child’s kiss, 
Set on thy sighing lips, shall make thee glad ; 
A poor man served by thee, shall make thee rich ; 
A sick man helped by thee, shall make thee strong ; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. Such a crown 
I set upon thy head,—Christ witnessing 
With looks of prompting love—to keep thee clear 
Of all reproach against the sin foregone, 
.From all the generations which succeed. 
Thy hand, which plucked the apple, I clasp close, 
Thy lips, which spake wrong counsel, I kiss close, 
I bless thee in the name of Paradise, 
And by the memory of Edenic joys 
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Forfeit and lost,—by that last cypress tree 
Green at the gate, which thrilled as we came out,— 
And by the blessed nightingale which threw 

Its melancholy music after us,— 

And by the flowers, whose spirits full of smells, 
Did follow softly, plucking us behind 

Back to the gradual banks and vernal bowers 
And fourfold river-courses—By all these, 

I bless thee to the contraries of these, 

I bless thee to the desert and the thorns, 

To the elemental change and turbulence, 

And to the roar of the estranged beasts, 

And to the solemn dignities of grief,— 

To each one of these ends,—and to their Enp 
Of Death and the Hereafter. 


It will be apparent that for one who had not yet attained the full 
maturity of her powers to write like this there must have been a great 
future in store. Whatever deductions might have to be made as regards 
the want of stupendousness in her conceptions, there was still sufficient 
breadth in her earlier work to prove that there were scarcely any heights 
to which she might not subsequently attain. In the chorus of Eden spirits 
which comes into the Drama of Evwile there is an abundance of lyrical 
music and power, given in metres which have since been most successfully 
adopted by other poets. In another poem, Zhe Seraphim, we observe the 
same noble moral glow which pervaded the drama to which we have just 
alluded. The time of the poem is that of the Crucifixion, and the sublime 
tragedy is handled with a delicacy and at the same time a force as 
nearly befitting so lofty a subject as we can well imagine. The deep 
religious spirit which pervaded Mrs. Browning led her frequently to the 
choice of topics in some way connected with the great verities of the 
Christian religion, in which she had a profound and intense belief, as will 
have been gathered, not only from repute, but from the attitude assumed 
in her works, by anyone who has made acquaintance with them. The 
faults which are principally to be noted in her earliest poems are those 
related to art, a knowledge of which rarely comes at the outset to the most 
precocious. Before art can be exhibited, there must not only be capacity, 
but work accomplished—work compared with previous work, and each stage 
showing an advance upon that which went before. Although Mrs. Browning 
was never at any period of her career as distinguished for finish as she was 
for other and more important qualities, there is yet a considerable difference 
in this respect between her first effusions and her later lyrics. Her strength 
and pathos, however, generally overwhelm all other considerations in the 
reader’s mind, whose attention is seized and retained by personal influence. 
It is the poet who does not throw himself entirely into his creations who 
is mostly eminent for finish. The value of the diamond to him consists 
in the way in which it is set, and he would prefer a stone of inferior water 
if it exhibited excess of polish to one much more massive if some touches 
of the rough still adhered to it. Yet, we are by no means contending that 
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great poets are not also great in art. We are speaking only of finish, 
which is but a portion of art, and that not the most important. Is art are 
combined the larger qualities of fitness, proportion, and truth, which are 
the masters of finish the world over. In all these three points Mrs. 
Browning was the successful artist ; and he who objected to her because 
he discovered here and there a false rhyme or a defective line, would have 
lost sight of the towering mountain ahead in stumbling over a molehill. 
Having said thus much, let us at the same time frankly admit that the 
sense of adequateness is not strongly perceived in the lengthy poems to 
which we have adverted. We discover it in the highest degree in Para- 
dise Lost, and ought, of course, to find it in all work which is the matured 
result of a grand imagination—work that has attained solidity by fre- 
quent communing with and lifelong study of the bases on which it was 
grounded. So, had these poems of Mrs. Browning’s been written at a 
later stage the beneficial result would have been apparent, in this one 
point at any rate upon which we are insisting. The unevenness in her 
execution would also have been considerably diminished, a matter of no 
small importance in conceptions of that nature. But take the poem and 
the drama as they stand, with all their faults, and we repeat there is still 
room for a feeling of genuine admiration over the result achieved. 

Mrs. Browning’s chosen field of study was the one productive of her 
first work of great imporiance, viz., her rendering of the Prometheus 
Bound of Aischylus. She had most probably been incited to this work 
by the companion, before mentioned, of her studies in Greek. Itisa 
deed of no small magnitude for a young lady to accomplish this at all, 
and might well daunt even deeper students; but she had a profound 
appreciation of the old poet, and brought her love for his sublime tragedy to 
bear upon the task. It was scarcely to be expected that she would obtain 
a complete success, and she herself admitted that the translation was defec- 
tive. She accordingly recast it, substantially changing the form of many 
passages. Though on reading it we gain the impression that it is a con- 
siderably Anglicised Greek drama, the vigour exhibited, and the true 
poetical fervour which is thrown around it, make it very welcome. The 
vocabulary of passion employed is rich and varied, whilst the rhythm 
affords scope for considerable poetic effects. In this, as in her other 
translations, she desired it to be understood that her one great idea was 
to catch the spirit of the original. The choruses are excellent, and 
possess, in addition to much music, all the fire which is essential should 
burn in poems which have for their aim the depicting of the ecstasies and 
the writhings of passion. A Lament for Adonis, from Bion, is very happy 
and full of a warm imagery, and indicates, besides, the instinct and 
apprehension of the original poet. 

The genius of Mrs. Browning had two sides—the lyric and the 
dramatic: she had litile special gift for either the idyllic or the epic. For 
the idyllic she was not either sufficiently didactic or intransitively calm; for 
the epic her emotions were too keen and. her sensibilities too quick and 
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lively. Her longest poem has nothing of the epic about it, being in fact 
neither more nor less than a series of dramatic scenes. It does not 
profess to give the triumphant progress of a hero or a heroine, but to 
unfold to us the inner life of its principal character. In a word, it is an 
Autobiography in verse. 

Considering first her lyrical capabilities—for it is really by means of 
these that her immortality is most secured—we are bound to say that 
they are of the highest order. Campbell was a great artist, but on reading 
his lyrics we are struck with the fact that they are in a large measure the 
product of a skilled mind rather than of a real singer. He has been 
succeeded by Tennyson in verbal perfection ; but to our mind neither of 
these true poets is the equal of Mrs. Browning in the matter of the lyric. 
Yet so high is our estimate of the authors of Hohenlinden and Locksley 
Hall that no other poets in these later times, save the subject of this 
article and two others, can be put into comparison with them for real 
lyrical power. One of the two latter is Shelley, the other Burns, who is 
the superior of Shelley, and indubitably at the head of his race: and for 
this reason, that he put more of his heart into his verse. Soul, not culture, 
thus gave us the best of our lyric poets, It is on the ground assigned 
in regard to Burns that we should give Mrs. Browning the next place 
amongst the moderns for lyrical genius, though these two poets were as 
wide asunder as the poles in all other respects. Let the reader dispas- 
sionately compare the lyrics which have been written by our principal 
singers during the past two or three generations. He will find, we think, 
that the position we have assumed is one which can be maintained. 
Shelley undoubtedly exhibits the true lyrical fire, but his poems are not 
so varied as those of Mrs, Browning; while her pathos is deeper than his 
and that of all his compeers. His imagination was, perhaps, somewhat 
higher, and he soared into cloud-land more frequently ; but the heart, 
which gave Burns his power, was the strength of Mrs. Browning. Shelley 
was almost too ethereal, too spiritual, and the consequence was that the 
human was somewhat overshadowed. His sensibility was of the keenest 
description, and many of his lyrics bear testimony to the truth of his 


averment that 
Most men 


Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


One cannot help thinking that Shelley’s natural place in the world would 
be that of a spiritualized Spenser; and if that calm could have come to 
him which alone can furnish the poet with the opportunity he ought to 
have, there is no knowing but he might have given us a work rich enough 
to justify this fancy of him. As it is, between writhings and groanings, 
the paroxysms of a much-tried spirit, he wrote those exquisite lyrics and 
poems, which we should be indeed loth to lose from our literature. Mrs. 
Browning had not the intense naturalness of Burns, and though both felt 
acutely, yet in character and temperament they had nothing in common. 
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But, as we have said, the mainspring of the power of both was in the 
heart. They worked upon different principles and under different circum- 
stances. Burns was moved to joy or sorrow by the impressions he drew 
from outward nature ; Mrs. Browning, on the contrary, found that nature 
received a tinge of melancholy or happiness from her own emotions. 
They are thus perfect contrasts in everything except the one great endow- 
ment of genius. And if the word epigrammatic may be used to denote 
that power which Burns had of describing an object in nature or a human 
emotion, Mrs. Browning was certainly not so epigrammatic as the northern 
singer. Leigh Hunt once referred to our poet as the sister of Alfred 
Tennyson, but the relation does not strike us as of the happiest. It does 
not set in the proper light either relatively to the other. In the first place, 
there is a good deal that is feminine (in the best sense) about the genius 
of Tennyson, whilst occasionally there is that in Mrs. Browning’s poetry 
more masculine than anything to be found in the Poet Laureate. In 
trath, we do not see much good in these comparisons at all; the happiest 
expression yet given utterance to is the one previously mentioned, which 
describes her as Shakspeare’s daughter. We are able to see some mean- 
ing in this; we can feel that her genius stands in the same relation to 
that of the transcendent poet of the world as does a daughter to her 
parent. The lesser is the true miniature representation of the greater. 

The precise order in which Mrs. Browning's lyrics weré written has 
never been stated, and it is not possible to arrive at a correct chronology 
with regard to them by internal evidence. The dates of several, how- 
ever, are well known: and amongst the earliest of her productions was 
that entitled A Vision of Poets, written in a very attractive, though unusual 
metre. This vision cf men of ‘foreheads royal with the truth,” as be- 
held in the magnificent temple of poetry, is one of her most successful as 
well as most graphic conceptions. No words are wasted in painting the 
portraits ; to each of the world-famous men are appropriated but a few 
lines, yet how telling these are !— 

Shakspeare, on whose forehead climb 


The crowns o’ the world: O eyes sublime 
With tears and laughters for all time ! 


The national poet’s eminence was never. more felicitously indicated than 
in these simple words—that is, more of him can be grasped than pages 
of criticism could accomplish, though the poet’s description is by no means 
exhaustive. Other excellent touches are those devoted to Euripides, 
Lucretius, ‘‘ nobler than his mood,” Goethe, Chaucer, Milton, Schiller,— 

And Burns, with pungent passionings 

Set in his eyes: deep lyric springs 

Are of the fire-mount’s issuings. 

And poor, proud Byron, sad as grave 


And salt as life ; forlornly brave, 
And quiv’rivg with the dart he drave. 


And the lesson—it is worthy of the Vision. Is it well for the poet to 
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be born to suffer, and to die unrecognised and unrewarded? Verily so; 
he has lived for truth and beauty—scarcely two as the author tells us— 
and should therefore be content. His experience has been, after all, 
better than that of the lower man, with lower pains and less transporting 
pleasures. He will be crowned, but crowned with no ordinary crown. 
His highest glory is to know, however the end is gained. And after death 
he will have two lives—one in the Beyond and one in the Past, in the 
songs he has left behind him. Thus the end of the whole matter is 
reached, the conclusion being that ‘Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
and Life is perfected by Death.” The lesson in some of its applications 
is not new; the martyrs to truth in whatever shape have always taught 
it, but now the poet-martyrs teach it. For they are martyrs too fre- 
quently ; and that is not martyrdom simply which affects or destroys the 
body. The spirituality of Mrs. Browning’s nature shines in this poem ; 
she affords some clue’as to her ideal. It is a strain singularly pure and 
lofty, and shows a developing imagination which augured powerfully 
and well for succeeding work. Its burden is more cheerful than that 
of The Two Voices, a poem cast in the same mould, and to which the 
thought of the reader inevitably reverts while reading the Vision. Its 
meaning is not to be restricted alone to the class of beings with whom it 
deals upon the surface, for the conclusion is a triumphant one for the 
* whole of the human race, whose ends of life are also made sacred by the 
same method. Having read this poem, one rises with a more hopefal 
heart to engage in the world’s conflict. 

We pass on from such poems as The Romaunt of Margret and 
Isobel’s Child with reluctance, for there is much in them both of concen- 
trated strength and music which we could wish to have pointed out. 
Some have chosen them as well nigh the happiest efforts of the poet, and 
they certainly are amongst the most beautiful notes of her lyre. Even 
the rhymes seem to possess a melancholy befitting the subjects, whilst 
the mere repetition of the words ‘‘ Margret, Margret,” attains to real 
pathos in the cunning hands of the writer in the former poem. A singular 
affection for subjects which have in them the deepest anguish and suffer- 
ing was early apparent in Mrs. Browning. ‘The spirit very seldom 
danced, though when it did, the music was as true and fitting as the 
funeral dirge, which she more frequently gives us. Wandering amongst 
her poems is like standing in the forest alone, with the wailing wind and 
the flying rain as the only assurances of an existence sublimer than our 
own. But the profoundest depth of our heart is reached thereby. We 
would there had been no need for the lament and the sorrow, and yet we 
would not have lost those mysterious thrills of the soul which her power 
has evoked. We must follow the poet in her quest of truth, follow her 
wherever she leads us, for by these means shall we emerge out of the 
thick folds of darkness into the broad light of day. This is one reason 
why we have such an admiration for, and attachment to her genius. 
Wherever she leads us, it is to make us better. Does she. show us the 
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poor whom we too often oppress? It is that we may know wherein we 
have erred, and that in the future our hands may be washed clean from 
oppression and cruelty. Does she sometimes apparently darken the 
spirit ? It is only to make it reflect so that it may endeavour to grope 
through the mysteries of life and nature up to God. Intellectual doubts 
are frequently disposed of in a very summary method, and one which 
has at sundry times in the world’s history been most effective; she 
sees their lowering forms gradually attenuate and disperse before the 
calm eye of Faith. Whatever of evil was rampant in the world, this 
could not be crushed out of her. To her, it was not always necessary to 
undersiand all the wrong that she beheld; she saw it, and hated it. 
She has helped men by her writings to do something towards making an 
end of it. She has been a mouthpiece for the poor and miserable ; the light 
of love beams on her forehead and dwells in her eyes; the Divine feeling 
of compassion has swelled in her bosom, and for this reason, as for others, 
she has her place with those who are beloved of the human race. 

In proceeding to indicate what we consider some of Mrs. Browning’s 
most admirable lyrics, we must decidedly name among the chief, The Rhyme 
of the Duchess May. This ballad has in it not only a quaintness which 
conveys us back to the days of chivalry, but a strength of expression which 
is generally absent in the productions of that period. It bears unques- 
tionably the stamp of genius. The poet for the time has completely for- 
gotten herself, projecting her thoughts so far into the subject as to realise 
a most intense and tragic phase of human existence. There is the ring of 
melancholy in the lines, which is deepened by the constant recurrence of 
the allusion to the passing bell. The whole conception is well worked 
out, and the powers of the writer are not frittered away before the close 
of the poem, as is too frequently the case with lyrics of similar length, 
The perfection of what is touching is reached in Bertha in the Lane, where 
the dying maiden tells with simple pathos the incident which has led to 
her own heart’s breaking. There is nothing forced here ; indeed, the lan- 
guage in some passages does not rise higher than that of actual conversa- 
tion, the only adventitious poetical aid given to the setting of the story 
being that of the rhyme, which again is well chosen. The author has 
wisely avoided the slightest straining after effect, leaving the natural 
pathos in the story to accomplish the end which she desires. Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship is a romance which almost necessarily challenges 
comparison with Locksley Hall, and what is strange about the two, Mrs. 
Browning has, in our judgment, most truthfully drawn the male characters, 
while Tennyson has been the happier in all else in his poem. The poet 
who loved Lady Geraldine has many excellences, but his vocation has not 
properly imbued him with the kingly spirit, and he fails in the strength 
and robustness which we should expect. Besides, we quickly grow indig- 
nant that he should be so slow in reading that which should have been 
patent to his eyes. The character of the Earl is well drawn, his natural 
dignity being caught for us in the few lines devoted to his limning— 
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Just a good man made a proud man,—as the sandy rocks that border 
A wild coast, by circumstances, in a regnant ebb and flow. 


The old story of love springing where it listeth, unforced and unexpected, 
is once more dilated upon, and brought in this instance to a satisfactory 
consummation. 

But let us pass on to The Cry of the Children, one of the noblest 
remonstrances against the greed and oppression of mankind which have 
ever been uttered. Its intense pathos could only surely spring from a 
woman’s heart, wounded in its love for the human by deeds enough to 
make the heavens blush. We have heard something of the sorrows of 
the factory children, but these lines have brought them close to us, and 
compelled us to feel that the poorest and weakest are our brethren and 
sisters. When was the anguish of a young spirit grasped so clearly as in 
the following lines, which are supposed to be spoken by the little workers 
amongst the iron wheels—those wheels which roll on ruthlessly, scarcely 
giving time for rest ?— 

Two words, indeed, of praying we remember, 
And at midnight’s hour of harm, 
“Our Father,” looking upward in the chamber, 
We say softly, for a charm. 
We know no other words except “ Our Father,” 
And we think that, in some pause of angels’ song, 
God may pluck them with the silence sweet to gather, 
And hold both within His right hand, which is strong. 
“Our Father!” If He heard us, He would surely 
(For they call Him good and mild) 
Answer, smiling down the steep world very purely, 
“ Come and rest with Me, my child.” 


England has cleared herself from something of the reproach contained in 
the poem from whence these lines are taken, and by God’s grace she will 
be, perhaps, wholly free from stain in the (let us hope not far distant) 
future. There are other poems which exhibit the same large sympathetic 
heart as the one founded upon the miseries of the factory children, such as 
Mother and Poet, and The Cry of the Human, which latter reminds the 
world how many 

Lips say, “ God be pitiful,” 

Who ne’er said, ‘‘ God be praised!” 


She felt as did that other poet of the poor, of whom we are proud, for 
all who are in any way crushed or bruised by the pressure of society and 
of social distinctions, or of social misfortunes. To be despised or to 
be sad was the way to be sure of her deepest interest. This is a 
trait which will serve to keep her memory green, for who among us will 
willingly let die the names of our philanthropists—those who have been 
genuine in the active and written expressions of their sympathy? One 
likes to linger over the point how lofty genius steps down with more 
sincerity from its high estate to acknowledge fellowship with the mean 
and the wretched, than do the quasi-philanthropists who consider that 
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the claims of humanity are met by the doling out of a pittance to any 
who may appeal to their condescension. Not always, yet very often, the 
great intellect is the index to the generous and simple spirit. 
To mark the range of our author’s powers, compare such poems as 
A Child’s Thought of God with those on Napoleon, or Casa Guidi 
Windows. How sweetly and beautifully the first-named closes !— 
God is so good, He wears a fold 


Of heaven and earth across His face, 
Like secrets kept, for love, untold. 


But still I feel that His embrace 
Slides down by thrills, through all things made, 
Through sight and sound of every place: 


As if my tender mother laid 
On my shut lips her kisses’ pressure, 
Half waking me at night, and said, 
“ Who kiss’d you through the dark, dear guesser ? ” 


This is better theology than the orthodox damnation with which we were 
terrified in our youth by narrow-minded bigots, who have probably ruined 
many a soul by preaching that God is powerful and vindictive, instead 
of God is love. We want more of the teaching which we get in the 
pages of this woman-poet. Then note how from these sweet and happy 
thoughts we can turn to matter more bold and striking, as in The Dead 
Pan, which has a truly musical ring with it ; Cowper's Grave, an immortal 
tribute to a suffering singer ; Crowned and Buried, an appreciation of the 
great and deathless Napoleon; but, above all, in this class of effort, to 
Casa Guidi Windows. This poem exhibits Mrs. Browning in her greatest 
intellectual strength. The fabric is solid and enduring; the poem as 
sustained as anything which she has written, and more perfect than her 
remaining longer one. Clearly her feeling was in this work as well as 
her imagination, and the combined powers have given us something which 
cannot fail to live. 

Everyone who knows anything at all of the poet is familiar with her 
great love for Italy, one of the strongest passions of her life. It is in this 
poem that she chiefly unfolds to the world her feelings with regard to the 
emancipation of that country. From the Casa Guidi windows at Florence, 
her favourite city, she watched the struggle for liberty in which Italy 
engaged against Austria, and the assistance rendered towards this object 
by Napoleon III., without whom probably it would never have been 
accomplished. It was in praise of this champion that she wrote some of 
her most impassioned strains. She knew the deceased Emperor at his 
best, when there seemed strongly upon him an enthusiasm for the cause 
which he had espoused that would be sure to go straight to the heart of 
the generous and impulsive poet; and in her utterances, therefore, she was 
lavish and unrestrained. To many in England this over-warmth of feeling 
will seem strange, but till we have felt all the bitterness which she felt for 
a degraded nation, and have seen the conqueror arise to lift her from 
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the dust, we cannot say how deep our gratitude might be to such con- 
queror, his subsequent career notwithstanding. Our concern, however, 
is with the poems, including those entitled Poems before Congress, in 
which Mrs. Browning set forth that patriotism which, to be true, she 
claimed, should not be manifested in behalf of one’s own country alone. 
In Casa Guidi Windows the imagery is rich and the language flowing, 
worthy partners of the idea which engrossed the mind. In the course of 
the poem beautiful legends of Savonarola and Michael Angelo are laid 
under contribution to heighten the charms of the song of their country ; 
and the closing pages of the poem contain a charming episode in rela- 
tion to the poet’s infant son, whom she calls her young Florentine, he 
having been born in that city. She has thus connected her native land 
and that of her adoption more closely together, and claims nearer 
relationship to Italy than she ever felt before, through the link furnished 
in her child. It is impossible to do more than refer to the extraordinary 
wealth and strength of imagery which the poem contains; but as some 
justification for the high opinion we have expressed concerning it, we 
cannot refrain from extracting the passage in which, as before mentioned, 
the poet addresses her son :— 


The sun strikes through the windows, up the floor ; 
Stand out in it, my own young Florentine, 
Not two years old, and let me see thee more ! 
It grows along thy amber curls, to shine 
Brighter than elsewhere. Now, look straight before, 
And fix thy brave blue English eyes on mine, 
And from thy soul, which fronts the future so, 
With unabashed and unabated gaze, 
Teach me to hope for, what the angels know 
When they smile clear as thou dost. Down God’s ways, 
With just alighted feet, between the snow 
And snowdrops, where a little lamb may graze, 
Thou hast no fear, my lamb, about the road ; 
Albeit in our vain-glory we assume 
That, less than we have, thou hast learnt of God. 
Stand out, my blue-eyed prophet !—thou, to whom 
The earliest world-day light that ever flowed, 
Through Casa Guidi windows chanced to come ! 
Now shake the glittering nimbus of thy hair, 
And be God’s witness that the elemental 
New springs of life are gushing everywhere. 


It is, we imagine, almost universally accepted that to write the Sonnet 
excellently is about the most difficult performance in the domain of 
poetry. At any rate, it is the one branch of the art least frequently suc- 
cessfully achieved. It is questionable whether we have more than three 
or four English poets who can be credited with the highest execution in 
this respect. But to these three or four must be added the name of Mrs. 
Browning. After Shakspeare, we should be inclined to maintain that 
she is the equal of any. For proof of this, let the reader turn to her 
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Sonnets from the Portuguese, which, under a disguised name, are her 
own sonnets. To us they seem to fulfil all the requisites of the sonnet, 
including strength, imagery, sweetness, proportion or art, and massive- 
ness. They are certainly equal to all of Wordsworth’s and most of 
Milton’s. The sonnet, with the great poets, has been generally most 
successful when personal to themselves. They appear to have caught 
their passion and confined it within bounds, so that the sonnet, in master 
hands, becomes, as it were, ‘‘ foursquare to all the winds that blow.” 
There is no weak corner—all is solid and compact. 

These sonnets by Mrs. Browning bear upon them her own very dis- 
tinct individuality, and, as a means of setting her truly before her readers, 
are more explanatory than any other of her writings. Let us study 
them for a moment. In the first, the poet presents us with a picture of 
her mind at the period when she looked for Death as the release from a 
mortal imprisonment, whose shadow was laid deeply athwart her. The 
sonnet is exceedingly fine, and is as follows :— 


I thought once how Theocritus had sung 

Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 

To bear a gift for mortals, old or young ; 

And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 

I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 

The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 

A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’ware, 
So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair ; 
And a voice said in mastery, while I strove :— 

“ Guess now who holds thee?” “Death,” I said. But there, 
The silver answer rang, “ Not Death, but Love!” 


Then comes a description of love, whose power nothing can conquer, 
and which man is helpless to destroy. Spirits ‘‘ but vow the faster for the 
stars.”” Yet, following on, we come to a declaration of her own unworthi- 
ness, on the part of the singer, to be thus discovered and made blessed. 
The gloom is still too heavy about her, and will not be dispersed. She is 
fain to cry— 

What hast thou to do, 
With looking from thy lattice lights at me, ; 
A poor, tired, wand’ring singer, singing through 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress tree ? 
The chrism is on thine head,—on mine, the dew,— 
And Death must dig the level where these agree. 


How beautiful and how pathetic are these lines! And the strain is con- 
tinued, with no diminution of sadness, through several succeeding sonnets. 
The soul has found its counterpart, yet bids it begone; the proffered 
happiness is too great for it; it must notbe. ‘Go from me!” is now 
the cry; but the spirit is evidently yielding to the conqueror, for it adds : 
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The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine, 
With pulses that beat double. 


The record of life progresses, and the great argument is discussed ‘ Can 
it be right to give what I can give?’ Witness the seventh and im- 
mediately subsequent sonnets, for their dissection of the love passion, as 
it thrills through and permeates the being. Truly autobiographical, in- 
deed, are these confessions; the seal of genuine experience is upon each 
one with its alternating hopes and fears, and its unfolding of a woman’s 
heart. Surely finer subjective poetry than this was never written. Tho 
poet speaks to us without veils, and we listen eagerly to the revelation. 
From the sadness and gloom we emerge at length into daylight; the 
cypress has yielded to the rose. Love is justified ; it asks for and gives 
all. Troths are exchanged, and the singer has given up the grave for the 
sake of him who is now to be her life. We then see the plan of the whole 
work. First, we had the soul expecting death, then Life revivified by 
Love; then the grave put behind the soul; and lastly, comes the sequel, 
the marriage of those whose history has been traced in the series of poems 
now about to conclude. Thus the poet muses, as she stands midway in 
her existence—the past behind her, the blissful future immediately in 
view :— 

. My future will not copy my fair past.” 

I wrote that once ; and, thinking at my side 

My ministering life-angel justified 

The word by his appealing look upcast 

To the white throne of God, I turned at last, 

And there, instead, saw thee, not unallied 

To angels in thy soul! Then I, long tried 

By natural ills, received the comfort fast, 

While budding, at thy sight, my pilgrim’s staff 

Gave out green leaves, with morning dews impearled. 

I seek no copy now of life’s first half : 

Leave here the pages with long musing curled, 

And write me new my future’s epigraph, 

New angel mine, unhoped for in the world ! 


But to show what the wonderful depth of woman’s love is, and to reach 
what seems the absolute fulness of human expression, we have the follow- 
ing triumphant song at the close of this personal history we have been 
examining :— 

How do I love thee ? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 

For the ends of Being and ideal Grace, 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right ; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
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With my lost saints—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life !—and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after Death. 


We have thus glanced briefly through this remarkable series of psycho- 
logical poems, one of the most precious bequests which a poet can leave 
us, revealing, as they do so clearly, the inner life of the writer. After 
their perusal, just as in the case of a study of Tennyson’s In Memoriam, 
we feel that we have done more towards grasping the character of the 
poet than we are able to do by an intimate acquaintance with all her other 
works. The unity of the Sonnets from the Portuguese is precise and 
definite; no link in the chain can be withdrawn, without destroying the 
value of the whole. There is no hesitancy in the utterance ; we here see 
Mrs. Browning at her highest, when she has passed through the noviciate 
of her art, and risen to the perfection of song. The sonnets glow with 
rapture, are exquisite in expression, and perfect in form. Taken col- 
lectively, and in the light of the one passion which they trace, from its 
inception to its culmination, we know nothing anywhere to compare with 
them. Intellect and passion are combined in them in an equal degree, 
and together fused into wondrous music. 

The love poetry from the hand which wrote thus passionately—and 
including compositions other than the sonnets—would in itself, and in 
its entirety, form a complete study, for its variety, sweetness, and pathos. 
But there yet remain to us some remarks on the work upon which, 
chiefly, the author’s fame is conceded to rest—Aurora Leigh. A wide 
diversity of opinion exists with regard to its merits, and to the position 
which it ought to occupy in modern literature. The writer herself, 
in inscribing it to her cousin, described it as the most mature of all 
her works, and the one into which her “highest convictions upon Life 
and Art have entered.’’ Our own view of it is that, as a whole, it is 
somewhat inconsequent ; it lacks unity, for a poem of such magnitude ; 
but even in these higher respects, though not perfect, it is equal to any- 
thing produced this generation. When we come to regard it in other 
aspects, however, our praise is almost necessarily unbounded. It is a 
poem which we could imagine Shakspeare dropping a tear over for its 
humanity. Its intense subjectivity will exempt its influence on men from 
decay. Were we not amazed with the beauty and fulness of its poetry, 
we should be struck with its philosophy. The following lines might 
almost be taken as a digest of the whole teaching of Carlyle :— 


Get leave to work 
In this world—’tis the best you get at all ; 
For God, in cursing, gives us better gifts 
Than men in benediction. God says “Sweat 
For foreheads,” inen say “crowns,” and so we are crowned, 
Ay, gashed by some tormenting circle of steel 
Which snaps with a secret spring. Get work, get work ; 
Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get. 


The author’s views on Art are set forth with some fulness. Art, we 
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presume, notwithstanding all the darkness which has been cast around it 
by much speaking, means (if we are bound to describe it as concisely as 
possible) the closest and most perfect realization of the various forms of 
Truth which it is in the power of man to attain. Some such idea as this 
certainly possessed the mind of Mrs. Browning ; and it was her opinion 
that that was real art which assisted in any degree to lead back the soul 
to contemplate God, the supreme Artist of the universe. Yet Art, even 
with her, was not the highest, the ultimate— 
Art is much, but Love is more ! 

O Art, my Art, thou’rt much, but Love is more ! 

Art symbolises heaven, but Love is God 

And makes heaven. 


As a solution for many of the problems of social life Aurora Leigh 
must be pronounced a failure. It exhibits a wonderful sensitiveness to the 
evils resulting from the imperfect conditions of society, but it shows 
no powers of reconstruction. Its principal attraction, after its poetry, 
which stands supremely first therein, lies in the series of pictures of 
human life, in its varied phases, which it presents, and also in its power 
of analysis of the human heart. Sincerity is also a prominent characteris- 
tic of the revelations which it makes; it is an autobiography in which 
nothing is kept back, and the inner workings of a woman’s heart were 
never more clearly transcribed. Unevenness characterises the narrative, 
but daring speculation and rich thought are embraced within the lines. 
There are more passages of lofty and impassioned poetry within the covers 
of this one book than are contained in any single lengthy modern poem 
of which we have knowledge. From the level of occasional mediocrity 
we pass on to sublime imaginative heights. In this poem we have a 
vantage ground from which we survey the panorama of human life, illu- 
mined by the sun of genius. To attempt to extract its beauties would be 
futile ; it is a garden in which every flower of sweetness blooms. Its 
aroma is amongst the most fragrant in literature. Or again, to change 
the figure, the poem is like a mine which yields more and more as the 
human digger presses it. When he first enters into possession he beholds 
the faint yellow streaks which betoken the golden treasure, but it is the 
subsequent labour which brings to light the actual El Dorado. 

One grand result of Mrs. Browning’s literary career has been to dis- 
prove the assertion that women cannot write true poetry. Such a taunt 
may be considered as disposed of for ever. If we are to believe tradition, 
Sappho wrote the finest lyrics the world has seen; but our own generation 
has beheld woman’s genius take even a wider range. No woman, as yet, 
has written a great epic, or dramatic poetry of the highest order ; but how 
restricted is the number of men who have done this! What there is in 
the nature of woman, however, to forbid her rivalling even the highest 
we do not know; all we can say is, that genius, the dower of the gods, 
in its most transcendent manifestation, has, up to the present, been be- 
stowed upon man. It may be, nevertheless, that we shall yet see the 
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female complement of our great men—only, it cannot be obtained unless 
woman have a wider personal sphere. Still, it is most interesting to note 
that, in this nineteenth century, she has demonstrated the possibility of a 
future equality. What novelist, for instance, has more conclusively made 
good his claim to rank almost with the highest, than George Eliot ? How 
many of our artists have excelled Rosa Bonheur in her own special gifts ? 
What writer has exhibited a greater breadth of imagination and power 
than Georges Sand? Lastly, where is the poetry which can be considered 
superior to Mrs. Browning’s? In poetry, fiction, and art, at any rate, 
man has little supremacy to boast of for the last forty or fifty years. We 
do not mean that his genius may not have over-topped, in individual cases, 
that of woman, but the difference has not been so perceptible as in past 
ages. Woman is now more abreast of man. Her altitude is no longer, 
when compared with him, that of Mont Blanc beside Chimborazo. 
It is more than probable that we shall never behold a female Homer, 
Plato, or Shakspeare ; but anything short of these woman may, and most 
probably will, become. Her passion is as deep, if her ambition be not so 
great, as man’s. As her sympathies widen and she bears more of that 
burden of the world, experience—which, in its greatest depths and most 
extended scope, has hitherto largely pertained to man—she will produce 
work which shall be as potent and beautiful as his, and possess the same 
inherent powers of immortality. 

Meanwhile, let us be just to what she has already accomplished. A 
dispassionate examination of the poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
can, we maintain, only lead to this result—that she is the equal of any 
poet of our time in genius. In particular qualities she may appear inferior 
to some who could be cited, and whose names will irresistibly suggest 
themselves; but in others she is as indubitably their superior ; and, until 
we can decide who is greater, Byron or Wordsworth, Shelley or Coleridge, 
Homer or Shakspeare, we care not to assign her precise position. One 
thing is certain, however, her immortality is assured—she stands already 
crowned. As long as one human heart throbs for another she will be 
held in high esteem. Her poetry is that which refines, chastens, and 
elevates. We could think that with herself,‘as with one of her cha- 
racters, ‘‘ some grand blind Love came down, and groped her out, and 
clasped her with a kiss; she learnt God that way.” And who were her 
teachers? Can-we ask that of one who said, ‘‘ Earth’s crammed with 
heaven, and every common bush afire with God?’’ The emerald beauty 
of a thousand valleys, embroidered by the silver threads of meandering 
rivers; the grandeur of the everlasting hills with their lofty and ma- 
jestic calm; the terrible rolling of the restless and unsatisfied sea; the 
stars that at midnight shine, looking down upon us like the eyes of those 
we love ; above all, the whisper of God as it thrills through the human 
heart—these were her informers and teachers, the sources of her eminent 
inspiration. She sang of all these that men might be nobler, freer, and 
purer. Her apotheosis follows of Divine right with that of all the leaders 
of mankind: God endowed her, and we exalt her. G. B. 8, 
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A Rose iv Mune, 


DE 


CHAPTER IV. 


RS. DAMEREL 
thought it her duty, 
a few nights after 
this, to speak to her 
husband of Rose’s 
suitors. ‘Mr. In- 
cledon has spoken 
so plainly to me 
that I can’t mistake 
him,” she said; 
‘and in case you 
should not have no- 
ticed it yourself, 
Herbert——” 

“‘T notice it!” 
he said, withasmile; 
“what chance is 
there that I should 
notice it? So my 
Rose in June is wo- 
man enough to have 
lovers of her own !”’ 

‘¢T was married 
before I was Rose’s 
age,’ said Mrs. 
Damerel. 

‘So you were, Martha. I had forgotten the progress of time, and 
that summer once attained is a long step towards autumn. Well, if it 
must be, it must be. Incledon is not a bad fellow, as men go.” 

‘«‘ But, I think—there is another, Herbert.” 

‘‘ Another!” said the Rector, leaning back in his chair with gentle 
laughter. ‘‘ Why, this is too good; and who may he be, the No, 2?” 

‘< It is young Wodehouse, the sailor——-” 

‘¢ The widow's son on the Green! Conie now, Martha, once for all 


this is absurd,” said Mr. Damerel, suddenly rousing himself up. ‘‘ This 
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is out of the question. I say nothing against Incledon ; but if you have 
been so foolishly romantic as to encourage a beggar like young 
Wodehouse ai 

‘‘T have not encouraged him. I disapprove of it as much as you can 
do,” said Mrs Damerel, with a flush on her cheek; ‘‘ but whether Rose 
will agree with us I dare not say.” 

“Oh, Rose!” said her husband, dropping into his easy tone; 
‘* Rose is a child ; she will follow whatever lead is given to her. I am not 
afraid of Rose. You must speak to her, and show her which way you 
intend her mind to go; be very plain and unequivocal; an unawakened 
mind always should be treated in the plainest and most distinct way.” 

“But, Herbert—you have more influence than I have ever had over 
her. Rose is more your companion than mine. I am not sure that it is 
the best thing for her, so far as practical life is concerned——”’ 

“‘ My dear,” said Mr. Damerel, benignly, ‘‘ Rose has nothing to do 
with practical life. You women are always excessive, even in your virtues. 
I do not mean to throw any doubt upon your qualities as the most 
excellent of wives ; but you have not the discrimination to perceive that 
duties which suit you admirably would be quite out of place in her. It 
is a matter of natural fitness. The practical is adapted to forty, but not 
to nineteen. Let the child alone, my love, to enjoy her youth.” 

‘“‘T think you argue like a Jesuit, Herbert,’ said Mrs. Damerel ; ‘‘ but 
whether you are right or wrong on this point does not affect what I ask— 
which is, that you would speak to her. She is much more likely to 
attend to you than to me.” 

‘¢ Who—I ?”’ said Mr. Damerel, with a fretful line in his fine forehead. 
‘Tt is totally out of the question, Martha. J speak to Rose about her 
lovers! It would be quite indelicate, in the first place; and in the 
second, it would be most disagreeable to me.” 

‘‘ But, still, we have a duty to our child, even if it is disagreeable,” 
said his wife, not willing to give up her object without a struggle. 

‘*‘ My dear Martha, spare me! I knew you would say something 
about duty. You are very didactic, my love, by nature; but this, you 
must remember, is rather a reversal of positions between you and me. Let 
Rose see,” he continued, once more relaxing in tone, ‘that her path is 
quite clear before her. Incledon is a very good fellow ; he will be of use 
to me in many ways. Nothing could be more desirable. There is a new 
box of books which I must look over, Martha ; do not let me detain you. 
You will manage the matter admirably, I am sure, in your own sensible 
way.” 

And the Rector lighted his wife’s candle, and opened the door for her 
with a suavity and almost gallantry which would have brought tears to the 
eyes of the parish had they been there to see. ‘‘How perfect Mr. 
Damerel’s behaviour is to that rather commonplace wife!’’ Such was the 
kind of thing people said. He went to look over his box of books from 
the London library after his talk with much amusement in his mind as to 
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Rose’s lovers. He thought his child perfect as a child ; but the idea that a 
serious man like Incledon should think of her in the serious position of a 
wife, tickled the Rector’s fancy. He thought over the matter as he 
glanced at the books which had been unpacked for him, leaving nothing 
for his delicate ivory hands to do but turn the volumes over. There was 
an agreeable and a disagreeable side to it. Incledon, for one thing, would 
be a capable referee in all money matters, and would help to arrange 
about the boys and get them on in the world, which was a great relief 
to think of; for ere now Mr. Damerel had felt the painful reflection 
thrust upon him that some time or other he must do something about the 
boys. The other side of the question was, that he would lose the society 
of his Rose in June, his pretty companion, whose ornamental presence 
lent a new charm to his pretty house. He shrugged his shoulders a little 
over this, saying to himself that it must be sooner or later, and that, after 
all, he had done without Rose for many years, and had been much of a 
sufferer in consequence. It was the way of the world; and then he 
smiled again at the thought of Rose in the serious position of Mr. 
Incledon’s wife. 

Mrs. Damerel had very different feelings on the subject as she went 
upstairs with the candle he had so politely lighted for her, in her hand. 
I am afraid she was not so softened as she ought to have been by his 
charming politeness, which made her slightly angry, and she was deeply 
disturbed by the task he had thrown back upon her. Mrs. Damerel 
knew that girls were not so easily moulded as their fathers sometimes 
think. She felt by instinct that, according to all precedent, Wodehouse, who 
was young and gay and penniless, must be the favourite. She knew, too, 
that to endeavour to turn the current in favour of the other was almost 
enough to decide matters against him ; and, beyond all this, Mrs. Damerel 
felt it hard that everything that was painful and disagreeable should be left 
on her shoulders. Rose was separated from her; she was her father’s 
companion ; she was being trained to prefer refined but useless leisure 
with him to the aid and sympathy which her mother had a right to look 
for; yet, when it came to be needful to do any disagreeable duty for Rose, 
it was the mother who had to put herself in the breach. It was hard upon 
Mrs. Damerel. All the reproof, the unpleasant suggestions of duty, the 
disagreeable advice, the apparent exactions to come from her side; while 
nothing but indulgence, petting, and fondness, and unlimited compliance 
with every desire she had, should be apparent on the side of the father. I 
think Mrs. Damerel was right, and that hers was a very hard case indeed. 

The Wodehouses came hastily to the Rectory the very next day to 
intimate the sad news of Edward’s approaching departure. His mother 
fairly broke down, and cried bitterly. ‘I hoped to have had him with 
me so much longer,” she said; ‘‘ and now he must go off about this slave 
trade. Oh! why should we take it upon us to look after everybody, when 
they don’t want to be looked after ? If those poor African wretches cared as 
much for it as we suppose, wouldn’t they take better care of themselves ? 
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What have we to do, always interfering ? When I think of my boy, who 
is all I have in the world, going out to that dreadful coast to risk his life, 
for the sake of some one he never saw or heard of——” 

‘* My dear lady, we cannot be altogether guided by private motives,” 
said the Rector; ‘“‘we must take principle for something. Were we to 
permit the slave trade, we should depart from all our traditions. England 
has always been the guardian of freedom.” 

“Oh, Mr. Damerel!”’ said the poor lady, with tears in her eyes, 
‘‘ freedom is all very well to talk about, and I suppose it’s a great thing to 
have; but what is freedom to these poor savages, that it should cost 
me and other women our boys ?”’ 

‘Tt will not cost you your boy,” said Mrs. Damerel ; “he will come 
back. Don’t take the gloomiest view of the question. He has been there 
before, and it did not hurt him ; why should it now ?”’ 

‘¢ Ah! who can tell that?” said poor Mrs. Wodehouse, drying her 
eyes. She was a woman who liked the darker side of all human affairs, 
and she felt it almost an insult to her when any one prognosticated 
happiness. Her son was doing all he could to bear up under the 
depressing influence of her predictions and his regret at leaving her, and 
disappointment in having his holiday shortened—along with a deeper 
reason still which he said nothing about. He tried to be as cheerful as he 
could; but when he turned to Rose and met the one piteous look the 
girl gave him, and saw her lip quiver—though he did not know whether 
it was out of sympathy with his mother, or from any personal feeling of 
her own—he very nearly broke down. He had still ten days to make his 
preparations for leaving, and before that time he thought to himself he 
must surely find out whether Rose cared anything for him more than she 
did for the others whom she had known like him almost all her life. He 
looked anxiously into her face when he shook hands with her; but Rose, 
feeling, she could not tell why, more inclined to cry than she had ever been 
before, without any reason, as she said, would not meet his looks. ‘This 
is not my farewell visit,” he said, with an attempt ata laugh. ‘I don’t 
know why I should feel so dismal about it ; I shall see you all again.”’ 

‘Oh, many times, I hope!” said Mrs. Damerel, who could not help 
feeling kindly towards the poor young fellow, notwithstanding her 
conspiracy against his interests. The Rector did not commit himself in 
this foolish way, but took leave of the young sailor solemnly. ‘‘ However 
that may be,’’ he said, ‘God bless you, Edward; I am sure you will 
do your duty, and be acredit to all that wish you well.” 

This address chfled poor Wodehouse more and more. Was it his 
dismissal? He tried to bear up against that too, talking of the garden 
party he was coming to on Wednesday, and of the repeated visits he still 
hoped for; but, somehow, from the moment he received the Reetor’s 
blessing he believed in these farewell visits, and the explanations they might 
give rise to, no more. When he went away with his mother, Rose ran 
upstairs on some pretext, and her father and mother were left alone. 
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‘*‘ Martha,” said the Rector, ‘ your usual careful solicitude failed you 
just now. You as good as asked him to come back; and what could 
possibly be so bad for Rose ?”’ 

‘‘ How could I help it?” she said. ‘‘ Poor boy, he must come again, 
at least to say good-bye.” 

‘I don’t see the necessity. It will only make mischief. Rose is 
quite cast down, whether from sympathy or from feeling. We should take 
care not to be at home when he calls again.” 

Mr. Damerel said this in so even a voice that it was delightful to hear 
him speak, and he went out and took his seat under the lime-trees as a 
man should who has discharged all his duties and is at peace and in 
favour with both God and man. Rose did not venture to face her mother 
with eyes which she felt were heavy, and therefore stole out of doors direct 
and went to her father, who was always indulgent. How good and tender 
he was, never finding fault! If perhaps, as Rose was beginning to fear, it 
must be confessed that he was deficient in energy—a gentle accusation 
which the fondest partisan might allow—yet, to balance this, how good he 
was, how feeling, how tender! No one need be afraid to go to him. He 
was always ready to hear one’s story, to forgive one’s mistakes. ose, 
who did not want to be catechised, stole across the lawn and sat down on 
the grass without a word. She did not care to meet anybody’s look just 
at that moment. She had not cried; but the tears were so very near the 
surface, that any chance encounter of looks might have been more than 
she could bear. 

Mr. Damerel did not speak all at once. He took time, the more 
cunningly to betray her ; and then he entered upon one of his usual con- 
versations, to which poor Rose gave but little heed. After a while her 
monosyllabic answers seemed to attract his curiosity all at once. 

‘* You are not well,” he said; ‘‘or sorry, is it? Sorry for poor Mrs. 
Wodehouse, who is going to lose her son ?”’ 

‘Oh yes, papa! Poor old lady—she will be so lonely when he is 
away.” 

‘“‘ She is not so very old,” he said, amused ; ‘‘ not so old as Iam, and I 
don’t feel myself a Methuselah. It is very good of you to be so sympathis- 
ing, my dear.”’ 

‘Oh, papa, who could help it?’ said Rose, almost feeling as if her 
father would approve the shedding of those tears which made her eyes 80 
hot and heavy. She plucked a handful of grass and played with it, her 
head held down and the large drops gathering ; and her heart, poor child, 
for the moment, in the fulness of this first trouble, felt more heavy than 
her eyes. 

‘¢ Yes, it is a pity for Mrs. Wodehouse,” said Mr. Damerel, reflectively ; 
‘‘ but, on the other hand, it would be very selfish to regret it for Edward. 
He has not a penny, poor fellow, and not much influence that I know of. 
He can only get his promotion by service, and in this point of view his 
friends ought to be glad he isgoing. Look across Ankermead, Rose ; how 
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soft the shadows are!—the most delicate grey with silvery lights. If you 
were a little more ambitious as an artist, you might get your sketch-book 
and try that effect.” 

Rose smiled a wan little smile in answer to this invitation, and looking 
down upon the landscape, as he told her to do, saw nothing but a bluish- 
green and yellow mist through the prismatic medium of the big tear, which 
next moment, to her terror and misery, came down, a huge unconcealable 
wet blot, upon her light summer dress. She was herself so struck by con- 
sternation at the sight that, instead of making any attempt to conceal it, she 
looked up at him, her lips falling apart, her eyes growing larger and larger 
with fright and wonder, half appealing to him to know what it could 
mean, half defying observation. Mr. Damerel saw that it was necessary 
to abandon his usual rule of indulgence. 

‘* You are too sympathetic, my dear,’’ he said. ** If any one but me saw 
this, they might say such feeling was too strong to be lavished on Mrs. 
Wodehouse. Don’t let us hear any more of it. Have you finished 
Balaustion? You have no book with you to-day.” 

‘* No, papa—I came out—the other way ms 

‘« What does that mean? Not through the drawing-room, where you 
left it, and where your mother was? I think you were right, Rose,” said 
Mr. Damerel, dropping back in his chair with his easy smile; ‘‘ your 
mother has little patience with Mrs. Wodehouse’s despairs and miseries. 
You had better keep your sympathy to yourself in her presence. Look 
here ; I want this read aloud. My eyes ache; I was up late last night.” 

Rose took the book obediently, and read. She saw the white page and 
letters clear without any prismatic lights. Her tears were all driven away, 
forced back upon her heart as if by a strong wind. She read, as Milton’s 
daughters might have read his Latin, if they did not understand it, as some 
people say—not missing a word nor seeing any meaning in one; going on 
as in a dream, with a consciousness of herself, and the scene, and her 
father’s look, and not a notion what she was reading about. It was very 
good mental discipline, but so sharp that this poor soft child, utterly un- 
used to it, not knowing why she should suddenly be subjected to such 
fierce repression, wretched and sick at heart, and sorry and ashamed, never 
forgot it all her life. She read thus for about an hour, till her father 
stopped her to make some notes upon the margin of the book; for he was 
one of those elegantly studious persons who weave themselves through 
the books they read, and leave volumes of notes on every possible subject 
behind them. He had been entering into every word, though Rose had 
not understood a syllable ; and he smiled and discoursed to her about it, 
while she kept silent, terrified lest he should ask some question which 
would betray her inattention. Rose had been learning smilingly, with 
happy bewilderment, for some months back, to consider herself an indepen- 
dent individual. She felt and realised it without any difficulty to-day. 
She stood quite alone in all that bright scene, apart from the real world 
and the ideal both—neither the lawn, nor the book, nor the landscape, 
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nor her father’s talk having power to move her; frightened at herself— 
still more frightened for him, and for the tone, half sarcastic, half reprov- 
ing, which for the first time in her life she had heard in his voice; and 
without even the satisfaction of realising the new sentiment which had 
come intohermind. She realised nothing except that sudden dismay had 
come over her; that it had been checked summarily ; that her tears, driven 
back, were filling her head and her heart with confusing pain ; that there 
was something wrong in the strange new emotion that was at work within 
her—and this without even the melancholy sweetness of knowing what it was. 

Poor Rose in June! It was the first storm that had ever disturbed 
‘her perfect blossom. She began to get better after a while, as at her age 
it is easy to do, and gradually came out of her mist and was restored to 
partial consciousness. By the evening of that day she was nearly herself 
again, though much subdued, remembering that she had been very un- 
happy, as she might have remembered a very bad headache, with great 
content yet wonder, that it should be gone or almost gone. The cessation 
of the active pain gave her a kind of subdued happiness once more, as 
relief always does—which the heart never feels to be negative, but positive. 
What a thing ease is, after we are once conscious of having lost it even for 
an hour! This brought Rose’s colour back, and her smile. All mental 
pain, I suppose, is spasmodic ; and the first fit, when not too well defined 
nor hopeless in character, is often as brief as it is violent. Rose got better; 
her mind accustomed itself to the shadow which for one short interval had 
covered it with blackness. She began to perceive that it did not fill all 
earth and heaven, as she had at first supposed. 





CHAPTER V. 


Rose grew very much better, almost quite well, next day. There was 
still a little thrill about her of the pain past, but in the meantime nothing 
had yet happened, ro blank had been made in the circle of neighbours ; 
and though she was still as sorry as ever, she said to herself, for poor Mrs. 
Wodehouse (which was the only reason she had ever given to herself for 
that serrement de ceur), yet there were evident consolations in that poor lady’s 
lot if she could but see them. Edward would come back again ; she would get 
letters from him ; she would have him still, though he wasaway. She was 
his inalienably, whatever distance there might be between them. This 
seemed a strong argument to Rose in favour of a brighter view of the sub- 
ject, though I do not think it would have assisted Mrs. Wodehouse; and, 
besides, there were still ten days, which—as a day is eternity to a 
child—was as good as a year at least to Rose. So she took comfort, and 
preened herself like a bird, and came again forth to the day in all her sweet 
bloom, her tears got rid of in the natural way, her eyes no longer hot and 
heavy. She scarcely observed even, or at least did not make any mental 
24—5 
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note of the fact, that she did not see Edward Wodehouse for some days 
thereafter. ‘‘ How sorry I am to have missed them!’’ her mother said, 
on hearing that the young man and his mother had called in her absence ; 
and Rose was sorry too, but honestly took the fact for an accident. During 
the ensuing days there was little doubt that an unusual amount of occupa- 
tion poured upon her. She went with her father to town one morning to 
see the pictures in the exhibitions. Another day she was taken by the same 
delightful companion to the other side of the county to a garden party, 
which was the most beautiful vision of fine dresses and fine people Rose 
had ever seen. I cannot quite describe what the girl’s feelings were while 
she was going through these unexpected pleasures. She liked them, and 
was pleased and flattered ; but at the same time a kind of giddy sense of 
something being done to her which she could not make out—some force 
being put upon her, she could not tell what, or for why, was in her mind. 
For the first time in her life she was jealous and curious, suspecting some 
unseen motive, though she could not tell what it might be. 

On the fourth day her father and mother both together took her with 
them to Mr. Incledon’s, to see, they said, a new picture which he had just 
bought—a Perugino, or, it might be, an early Raphael. ‘‘ He wants my 
opinion—and I want yours, Rose,’’ said her father, flattering, as he always 
did, his favourite child. 

‘¢ And Mr. Incledon wants hers, too,” said Mrs. Damerel. ‘‘I don’t 
know what has made him think you a judge, Rose.” 

‘‘Oh! how can I give an opinion—what do I know? ”’ said Rose, 
bewildered ; but she was pleased, as what girl would not be pleased? To 
have her opinion prized was pleasant, even though she felt that it was a 
subject upon which she could pass no opinion. ‘‘I have never seen any 
but the Raphaels in the National Gallery,” she said, with alarmed youthful 
conscientiousness, as they went along, ‘‘ and what can I know ?”’ 

‘* You.can tell him if you like it ; and that will please him as much as 
if you were the first art critic in England,” said the Rector. These words 
gave Rose a little thrill of suspicion—for why should Mr. Incledon care 
for her opinion ?—and perplexed her thoughts much as she walked up the 
leafy road to the gate of Whitton Park, which was Mr. Incledon’s grand 
house. Her father expatiated upon the beauty of the place as they went 
in; her mother looked preoccupied and anxious; and Rose herself grew 
more and more suspicious, though she was surprised into some exclamations 
of pleasure at the beauty and greenness of the park. 

‘¢T wonder I have never been here before,” she said; ‘how could it be ? 
I thought we had been everywhere when we were children, the boys and I.”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Incledon did not care for children’s visits,’’ said her mother. 

‘¢ And he was in the right, my dear. Children have no eye for beauty ; 
what they want is space to tumble about in, and trees toclimb. This 
lovely bit of woodland would be lost on boys and girls. Be thankful you 
did not see it when you were incapable of appreciating it, Rose.” 

‘* It is very odd, though,” she said. ‘‘Do you think it is nice of Mr, 
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Incledon to shut up so pretty a place from his neighbours—-from his 
friends ?—for, as we have always lived so near, we are his friends, I 
suppose.” 

‘‘ Undoubtedly,” said the Rector; but his wife said nothing. I do 
not think her directer mind cared for this way of influencing:her daughter. 
She was anxious for the same object, but she would have attained it in a 
different way. 

Here, however, Mr. Incledon himself appeared with as much demon- 
stration of delight to see them as was compatible with the supposed acci- 
dental character of the visit. Mr. Incledon was one of those men 
of whom you feel infallibly certain that they must have been ‘‘ good,” 
even in their nurse’s arms. He was slim and tall, and looked younger 
than he really was. He had a good expression, dark eyes, and his features, 
though not at all remarkable, were good enough to give him the general 
aspect of a handsome man. Whether he was strictly handsome or not was 
a frequent subject of discussion on the Green, where unpleasant things had 
been said about his chin and his eyebrows, but where the majority was 
distinctly in his favour. His face was long, his complexion rather dark, 
and his general appearance ‘‘ interesting.” Nobody that I know of had 
ever called him commonplace. He was interesting—a word which often 
stands high in the rank of descriptive adjectives. He was the sort of man 
of whom imaginative persons might suppose that he had been the hero of a 
story. Indeed, there were many theories on the subject; and ingenious 
observers, chiefly ladies, found a great many symptoms of this in his 
appearance and demeanour, and concluded that a man so well off and 
so well looking would not have remained unmarried so long had there not 
been some reason for it. But this phase of his existence was over, so far 
as his own will was concerned. If he had ever had any reason for remain- 
ing unmarried, that obstacle must have been removed; for he was now 
anxious to marry, and had fully made up his mind to do so atas early a 
date as possible. Ido not know whether it could be truly said that he 
was, what foolish young people call, ‘‘ very much in love” with Rose 
Damerel; but he had decided that she was the wife for him, and 
meant to spare neither pains nor patience in winning her. He had 
haunted the Rectory for some time, with a readiness to accept all invitations 
which was entirely unlike his former habits; for up to the time when 
he had seen and made up his mind about Rose, Mr. Incledon had been 
almost a recluse, appearing little in the tranquil society of the Green, 
spending much of his time abroad, and when at home holding only a re- 
served and distant intercourse with his neighbours. He gave them a 
handsome heavy dinner two or three times a year, and accepted the 
solemn return which society requires; but no one at Dinglefield had seen 
more of his house than the reception rooms, or of himself than those grave 
festivities exhibited. The change upon him now was marked enough to 
enlighten the most careless looker-on ; and the Perugino, which they were 
invited to see, was in fact a pretence which the Rector and his wife saw 
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through very easily, to make them acquainted with his handsome house 
and all its advantages. He took them all over it and showed the glory of 
it with mingled complacency and submission to their opinion. Rose had 
never been within its walls before. She had never sat down familiarly in 
rooms so splendid. The master of the house had given himself up to 
furniture and decorations as only a rich man can do; and the subdued 
grace of everything about them, the wealth of artistic ornament, the size 
and space which always impress people who are accustomed to small 
houses, had no inconsiderable effect at least upon the ladies of the party. 
Mr. Damerel was not awed, but he enjoyed the largeness and the luxury with 
the satisfaction of a man who felt himself in his right sphere ; and Mr. 
Incledon showed himself, as well as his house, at his best, and, conscious 
that he was doing so, looked, Mrs. Damerel thought, younger, handsomer, 
and more attractive than he had ever looked before. Rose felt it, too, 
vaguely. She felt that she was herself somehow the centre of all—the 
centre, perhaps, of a plot, the nature of which perplexed and confused her ; 
but the plot was not yet sufficiently advanced to give her any strong 
sensation of discomfort or fear. All that it did up to the present moment 
was to convey that sense of importance and pleasant consciousness of being 
the first and most flatteringly considered, which is always sweet to youth. 
Thus they were all pleased, and, being pleased, became more and more 
pleasant to each other. Rose, I think, forgot poor Mrs. Wodehouse 
altogether for the moment, and was as gay asifshe had never been sad. 

The house was a handsome house, raised ona slightly higher elevation 
than the Rectory, surrounded by a pretty though not very extensive park, 
and commanding the same landscape as that which it was the pride of the 
Damerels to possess from their windows. It was the same, but with a 
difference ; or, rather, it was like a view of the same subject painted by a 
different artist, dashed in in bolder lines, with heavier massing of foliage, 
and one broad reach of the river giving a great centre of light and shadow, in- 
stead of the dreamy revelations here and there of the winding water as seen 
from the Rectory. Rose gave an involuntary cry of delight when she was 
taken out to the green terrace before the house, and first saw the landscape 
from it, though she never would confess afterwards that she liked it half 
so well as the shadowy distance and softer sweep of country visible from 
her old home. Mr. Incledon was as grateful to her for her admiration as 
if the Thames and the trees had been of his making, and ventured to 
draw near confidentially and say how much he hoped she would like his 
Perugino—or, perhaps, Raphael. ‘‘You must give me your opinion 
frankly,” he said. 

‘« But I never saw any Raphaels except those in the National Gallery,” 
said Rose, blushing with pleasure, and shamefacedness, and conscientious 
difficulty. It did not occur to the girl that her opinion could be thus 
gravely asked for by a man fully aware of its complete worthlessness as 
criticism. She thought he must have formed some mistaken idea of her 
knowledge or power ; ‘‘ and I don’t—love them—very much,” she added, 
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with a little hesitation and a deeper blush, feeling that his momentary 
good opinion of her must now perish for ever. 

‘¢ What does that mean ?” said Mr. Incledon. He was walking on 
with her through, as she thought, an interminable vista of rooms, one 
opening into the other, towards the shrine in which he had placed his 
picture. ‘‘ There is something more in it than meets the ear. It does 
not mean that you don’t like them——” 

‘¢Tt means—that I love the photograph of the San Sisto, that papa 
gave me on my birthday,” said Rose. 

‘Ah! I perceive; you are a young critic to judge so closely. We 
have nothing like that, have we ? HowI should like to show you the San 
Sisto picture! Photographs and engravings give no idea of the original.” 

‘*Oh, please don’t say so!” said Rose, ‘‘ for so many people never can 
see the original. I wish I might sometime. The pictures in the National 
Gallery do not give me at all the same feeling; and, of course, never 
having seen but these, I cannot be a judge; indeed, I should not dare to 
say anything at all. Ah, ah! 4s 

Rose stopped and put her hands together, as she suddenly perceived be- 
fore her, hung upon a modest grey-green wall with no other ornament near, 
one of those very youthful, heavenly faces, surrounded by tints as softly 
bright as their own looks, which belong to that place and period in which 
Perugino taught and Raphael learned—an ineffable sweet ideal of holiness, 
tenderness, simplicity, and youth. The girl stood motionless, subdued by 
it, conscious of nothing but the picture. It was doubly framed by the 
doorway of the little room in which it kept court. Before even she entered 
that sacred chamber the young worshipper was struck dumb with 
adoration. The doorway was hung with silken curtains of the same grey 
green as the wall, and there was not visible, either in this soft surrounding 
framework, or in the picture itself, any impertinent accessory to distract the 
attention. The face so tenderly abstract, so heavenly human, looked at 
Rose as at the world, but with a deeper, stronger appeal; for was not Mary 
such a one as she? The girl could not explain the emotion which seized 
her. She felt disposed to kneel down, and she felt disposed to weep ; but 
did neither, only stood there, with her lips apart, her eyes abstract yet 
wistful, like those in the picture, and her soft hands clasped and held un- 
consciously, with that dramatic instinct common to all emotion, somewhere 
near her heart. 

“© You have said something,” said Mr. Incledon, softly, in her ear, 
‘‘more eloquent than I ever heard before. I am satisfied that it is a 
Raphael now.” 

““Why?” said Rose, awakening with great surprise out of her mo- 
mentary trance, and shrinking back, her face covered with blushes, to 
let the others pass who were behind. He did not answer her except by a 
look, which troubled the poor girl mightily, suddenly revealing to her the 
meaning of it all. When the rest of the party went into the room, Rose 
shrank behind her mother, cowed and ashamed, and, instead of looking at 
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the picture, stole aside to the window and looked out mechanically to con- 
ceal her troubled countenance. As it happened, the first spot on which 
her eye fell was the little cottage at Ankermead, upon which just the other 
evening she had looked with Edward Wodehouse. All he said came back 
to her, and the evening scene in which he said it, and the soft, indescribable 
happiness and sweetness that had dropped upon her like the falling dew. 
Rose had not time to make any question with herself as to what it meant ; 
but her heart jumped up in her bosom and began to beat, and a sudden 
momentary perception of how it all was flashed over her. Such gleams of 
consciousness come and go when the soul is making its first experiences of 
life. For one second she seemed to see everything clearly as a landscape 
is seen when the sun suddenly breaks out; and then the light disappeared, 
and the clouds re-descended, and all was blurred again. Nevertheless, this 
strange momentary revelation agitated Rose almost more than anything 
that had ever happened to her before; and everything that was said after 
it came to her with a mufiled sound, as we hear voices ina dream. A 
longing to get home and to be able to think took possession of her. This 
seemed for the moment the thing she most wanted in the world. 

‘<Tf ever I have a wife,” Mr. Incledon said, some time after, “ this 
shall be her boudoir. I have always intended so; unless, indeed, she is 
perverse as my mother was, who disliked this side of the house altogether, 
and chose rooms which looked out on nothing but the park and the trees.”’ 

‘‘T hope, as everything is ready for her, the lady will soon appear,” 
said Mrs. Damerel ; while poor little Rose suddenly felt her heart stop in 
its beating, and flutter and grow faint. 

‘‘ Ah !”’ said Incledon, shaking his head, “ it is easier to gild the cage 
than to secure the bird.” 

How glad she was when they were out again in the open air, walking 
home! How delightful it was to be going home, to get off this dangerous 
ground, to feel that there was a safe corner to fly to! Nobody said any- 
thing to her, fortunately for Rose, but let her walk off her excitement and 
the flutter of terror and dismay which had come over her. ‘‘ Easier to 
gild the cage than to secure the bird.” The poor little bird felt already 
as if she had been caught in some snare ; as if the fowler had got his hand 
upon her, and all her flutterings would be of no avail. How litile she had 
thought that this was what was meant by their flattering eagerness to have 
her opinion about the Perugino! She kept close to her mother till they 
got safely out of the park, for Mr. Incledon attended them as far as the 
gates, and Rose was so much startled that she did not feel safe near him. 
It seemed to her that the plot must be brought to perfection at once, and 
that there was no escape except in keeping as far off as possible. She re- 
solved to herself as she went along that she would never approach him if 
she could help it, or let him speak to her. Her sensations were something 
like those with which a startled hare might, I suppose, contemplate from 
beneath her couch of fern the huntsman gathering the hounds which were 
to run her down. Rose had no sense of satisfaction such as an older 
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woman might have felt, in the love of so important a personage as Mr. 
Incledon. She was neither flattered nor tempted by the thought of all the 
good things she might have at her disposal as his wife—his beautiful 
house, his wealth, his consequence, even his Perugino, though that had 
drawn the very heart out of her breast—none of these things moved her. 
She was neither proud of his choice, nor dazzled by his wealth. She was 
simply frightened, neither more nor less—dead frightened, and eager to 
escape for ever out of his way. 

It was now afternoon, the most languid hour of the day, and the 
village roads were very hot, blazing, and dusty, after the soft shade of 
Whitton Park. Mr. Damerel, who was not much of a pedestrian, and 
hated dust, and abhorred all the irritations and weariness of excessive 
heat, came along somewhat slowly, skirting the houses to get every scrap 
of shade which was possible. They were thus quite close to a row of 
cottages when Mr. Nolan came out from the door of one so suddenly as 
almost to stumble over his Rector. 

‘¢ Just like a shot from a cannon is an Irishman’s exit from a visit,” 
said Mr. Damerel, peevishly, though playfully. ‘‘ Nolan, you salamander, . 
you who never feel the heat, you may at least have some pity upon me.” 

‘‘ You are the very man I want,” said the Curate, whose brow was 
clouded with care. ‘‘ The poor creature’s dying. You'll go and say a 
word to her? Iwas going to your house, wondering would I find ye ? 
and lo! Providence puts ye here.” 

‘‘T hope I shall feel as much obliged to Providence as you do,” said 
the Rector, still more peevishly. ‘‘ What is it? Who is it? What do 
you want ?” 

‘Sure it’s only a poor creatyre dying—nothing to speak about in 
this dreary world,” said good Mr. Nolan; ‘‘ but she has a fancy to see 
you. I have done all I could to pacify her; but she says she knew you 
in her better days.” 

‘Tt is old Susan Aikin,’’ said Mrs. Damerel, in answer to her 
husband’s enquiring look. ‘‘ She has always wanted to see you; but 
what good could you do her? and she has had a bad fever, and it is a 
miserable place.” 

‘‘ Not that you’ll think twice of that,” said Nolan hurriedly, ‘‘ when it’s 
to give a bit of comfort to a dying creature that longs to see you;”’ though 
indeed it would puzzle the world to tell why, he added in his heart. 

‘‘Certainly not,” said the Rector—a quantity of fine wrinkles, 
unseen on ordinary occasions, suddenly appearing like a network on his 
forehead. His voice took a slightly querulous tone, in spite of the 
readiness with which he replied. ‘‘ You need not wait,” he said, turning 
to his wife and daughter. ‘‘ Go on gently, and perhaps I may overtake 
you if it is nothing important. What is it, Nolan—a case of troubled 
conscience ? Something on her mind? ” 

“‘ Nothing but a dyin’ fancy,” said Mr. Nolan. ‘ She’s harped on it 
these three days. No, she’s a good soul enough; there’s no story to tell ; 
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and all her duties done, and life closing as it ought. It’s but a whim; 
but they will all take it as a great favour,” said the Curate, seeing that 
his superior officer looked very much in the mind to turn and fly. 

‘‘A whim!” he said, querulously. ‘‘ You know I am not careless of 
other people’s feelings—far from it, I hope; but my own organisation is 
peculiar, and to undergo this misery for a whim—you said a whim——” 

‘* But the creature’s dying! ” 

‘*Pah! what-has dying to do with it? Death is a natural accident. 
It is not meritorious to die, or a thing to which every other interest should 
yield and bow. But, never mind,” the Rector added, after this little 
outbreak ; ‘‘ it is not your fault—come, I'll go.” 

Rose and her mother had lingered to hear the end of this discussion ; 
and just as the Rector yielded thus, and, putting as good a grace as 
possible on the unwillingly performed duty, entered, led by Mr. Nolan, 
the poor little cottage, the ladies were joined by Mrs. Wodehouse and her 
son, who had hurried up at sight of them. Mrs. Wodehouse had that 
reserved and solemn air which is usual to ladies who are somewhat out of 
temper with their friends. She was offended, and she meant to show i€. 
She said ‘‘Good morning” to Mrs. Damerel, instead of ‘‘ How do you 
do?” and spoke with melancholy grandeur of the weather, and the 
extreme heat, and how a thunderstorm must be on its way. They stood 
talking on these interesting topics, while Rose and Edward found them- 
selves together. It seemed to Rose as if she were seeing him for the first 
time after a long absence or some great event. The colour rushed to her 
face in an overwhelming flood, and a tide of emotions as warm, as 
tumultuous, as bewildering, rushed into her heart. She scarcely ventured 
to lift her eyes when she spoke toshim. It seemed to her that she 
understood now every glance he gave her, every tone of his voice. 

‘*T almost feared we were not to meet again,” he said, hurriedly ; ‘‘ and 
these last days run through one’s fingers so fast. Are you going out 
to-night ?”’ 

‘*¢T do not think so,” said Rose, half afraid to pledge herself, and still 
more afraid lest her mother should hear and interpose, saying, ‘‘ Yes, they 
were engaged.” 

‘Then let me come to-night. I have only four days more. You will 
not refuse to bid a poor sailor good-bye, Miss Damerel? You will not let 
them shut me out to-night ?” 

‘No one can wish to shut you out,” said Rose, raising her eyes to his 
face for one brief second. 

I do not think Edward Wodehouse was so handsome as Mr. Incledon. 
His manners were not nearly so perfect; he could not have stood com- 
parison with him in any respect except youth, in which he had the better 
of his rival ; but oh, how different he seemed to Rose! She could not 
look full at him ; only cast a momentary glance at his honest, eager eyes ; 
his face, which glowed and shone with meaning. And now she knew 
what the meaning was. 
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** 80 long as you don’t !—”’ he said, eagerly, yet below his breath ; and 
just at this moment Mrs. Damerel put forth her hand and took her 
daughter by the arm. 

‘We have had a long walk, and I am tired,” she said. ‘We have 
been to Whitton to see a new picture, and Mr. Incledon has so many 
beautiful things. Come, Rose. Mr. Wodehouse, I hope we shall see you 
before you go away.” 

“‘Oh, yes, I hope so,” the young sailor faltered, feeling himself 
suddenly cast down from heaven to earth. He said nothing to her about 
that evening ; but I suppose Mrs. Damerel’s ears were quick enough to hear 
the important appointment that had been made. 

‘‘ My dear Rose, girls do not give invitations to young men, nor make 

appointments with them, generally, in that way.” 
: *¢J, mamma ?”’ 

‘Don’t be frightened. I am not blaming you. It was merely an 
accident ; but, my dear, it was not the right kind of thing to do.” 

‘‘ Must I not speak to Mr. Wodehouse ?” she asked, half tremblingly, 

“half (as she meant it) satirically. But poor Rose’s little effusion of 
(what she intended for) gall took no effect whatever. Mrs. Damerel did 
not perceive that any satire was meant. 

“Oh, you may speak to him! You may bid him good-bye, certainly ; 
but I—your papa—in short, we have heard something of Mr. Wodehouse 
which—we do not quite like. I do not wish for any more intimacy 
with them, especially just now.” 

‘‘Do you mean you have heard some harm of him?” said Rose, 
opening her eyes with a sudden start. 

‘‘ Well, perhaps not any harm: I cannot quite tell what it was; but 
something which made your papa decide—in short, I don’t want to 
take too much notice of the Wodehouses as a family. They do not suit 
your papa.” 

Rose walked on with her mother to the Rectory gate, silent, with her 
heart swelling full. She did not believe that her father had anything to do 
with it. It was not he was to blame, whatever Mrs. Damerel might say. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Nature took sides against Love on that evening, and made Mrs. Damerel’s 
warning unnecessary, and all the anticipations of the young persons of no 
avail. Instead of the evening stroll about the darkling garden which 
Wodehouse at least had proposed to himself, the party were shut up in 
the drawing-room by the sudden outbreak of that expected thunderstorm 
on which Mrs. Wodehouse and Mrs. Damerel had discussed so earnestly. 
The ladies had both felt that it must come, and the young sailor I suppose 
ought to have been more clearly aware of what was impending; but there 
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are, no doubt, states of the mind which make a man totally indifferent to, 
and unobservant of, the changes of the atmosphere. Anyhow, though he 
arrived in the sweet beginning of the twilight, when all was still, poor 
Edward had not only to stay indoors, but to take a seat next to Mrs. 
Damerel in the drawing-room; while Rose, who was somewhat nervous 
about the thunder, retired into a dark corner to which he dared not follow 
her boldly under the very eyes of her father and her mother. He did 
what he could, poor fellow: he tried very hard to persuade her to come 
to the other end of the room and watch the storm which was raging 
gloriously on the plain below, lighting up the whole landscape in sudden 
brilliant gleams ; for one of the windows had been left uncurtained, and 
Mr. Damerel himself placed his chair within reach of it to enjoy the won- 
derful spectacle. Rose at one time longed so much to venture that her 
desire overmastered her fears; but the Rector, who was somewhat 
fretful that evening, presumably on account of the storm which affected 
his fine sensibilities, sent her away hurriedly. ‘‘ No, no, Rose—what 
have you to do with storms?’’ he said; “go back to your mother.” 
When she obeyed, there was silence in the room; and though the elders 
did not care very much for it, I think the sharp disappointment of these 
two—a pang, perhaps, more keen and delicate than anything we ean feel 
when the first freshness of youth is over—made itself spiritually felt 
somehow in the atmosphere of the place. 

‘* Roses have nothing to do out of the rose garden,” said Mr. Damerel, 
with an attempt to overcome his own fretfulness, and perhaps a compunc- 
tion over the suffering he caused. He was not in a humour for talking, 
and when this was the case he seldom gave himself the trouble to talk ; 
but some covert feeling or other made him willing to attempt a diversion, 
for the moment at least. ‘<I wish people had a more general conception 
of the fitness of things. Your namesakes out of doors take no pleasuve in 
the storm. Poor roses, how it will batter and beat them down, and strew 
their poor helpless petals about!” 

‘I do not find fault with Rose for being timid,’ said her mother ; 
‘* but your craze about her name is fantastic, Herbert. She will have a 
good many storms to brave which she cannot escape from if she is to do 
her duty in life.” 

‘‘Then I hope she will not do her duty,” said the Rector—‘ don’t, 
my Rose in June. I had rather see you sweet and fresh, with your 
rose heart unrufiied, than draggled and battered with the rain. I'll take 
the moral risk upon my own head.”’ 

Mrs. Damerel uttered an impatient little exclamation under her breath. 
She turned to Wodehouse with an arbitrary and sudden change of the 
subject. ‘‘ Do you expect to be long away ?”’ she said. 

‘‘ Two years at the very least,’’ said the young man, piteously, looking 
at her with such imploring eyes that she felt his look, though her own eyes 
were fixed upon her work, and neither could nor would see. She felt it ; 
and as she was but a woman, though stern in purpose, she winced a little 
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and was sorry for him, though she would not help him. Her voice softened 
as she replied— 

‘¢I am very sorry for your poor mother. How she will miss you! 
We must do our best to keep her cheerful while you are away.” 

“The storm is going off,” said the Rector; ‘‘ did you ever remark, 
Wodehouse, how seldom we have a complete thunderstorm to ourselves 
here? There have been three going on to-night—one towards London, one 
northwards, the other east. We never have more than the tail of a 
storm, which is somewhat humbling when you come to think of it. I 
suppose it has something to do with the lie of the ground as you call 
it—eh ?”’ 

Edward answered something, he did not know what, while his opponent 
regarded him with amused observation. Now that the matter was 
tolerably safe in his own hands, Mr. Damerel was not without a certain 
enjoyment in the study of character thus afforded him. It was to him like 
what I suppose vivisection is to an enterprising physiologist. He had just 
enough realisation of the pain he was inflicting to give interest to the 
throbbing nerves upon which he experimented. He was not old enough 
to have quite forgotten some few pangs of a similar kind which he had 
experienced in his day ; but he was old enough to regard the recollection 
with some degree of amusement and a sense of the absolute folly of the 
whole which neutralised that sense of pain. He liked, rather, to hold the 
young man in talk about scientific facts, while he knew that the young man 
was longing to escape, and watching, with dismay and despair, every hope 
disappearing of another kind of conversation which seemed like the balance 
of life and death to the foolish youth. Mr. Damerel saw all these symptoms 
of torture, and his sense of humour was tickled. He was almost sorry 
when at length, the rain still continuing to fall in torrents and the storm 
roaring and groaning in the distance, young Wodehouse rose to go away. 
‘¢T will not give you my blessing again,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ as I was rash 
enough to do before; for I daresay we shall meet again, one way or 
another, before you go away.” 

‘Oh, I shall call when the last moment, the absolute good-bye, comes!”’ 
said poor Edward, trying to smile. 

Rose put out a timid little hand to him, rising from her chair when he 
came up to her. She had grown bewildered again, and disconcerted, and 
had fallen far from the light and illumination which had flashed over her 
in the afternoon. The storm had frightened her ; something malign seemed 
in the air; and she was disappointed and mortified, she scarcely could have 
told why. Was this to be the end of the evening to which they had both 
looked forward? Alas! such clouds will drop over even the brightest 
skies. I think both of the young people could have wept with sheer 
misery, disappointment, and despite, when they realised that it was over, 
and could not now be mended, whatever might happen. He went home, 
and she stole up to her room, enveloped by the mists of a suppressed ex- 
citement which seemed to wrap them round and round, and afforded no 
way of escape. 
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That, however, was the last bright day known in the Rectory for a very 
long time. The Rector had not been quite himself that night. His very 
pleasure in the torture of the poor young lovers was perhaps a sign that 
the fine organisation upon which he prided himself was somehow out of 
gear. I do not believe, though many people were of that opinion, that his 
hurried visit to the poor woman who was dying of fever was the reason 
why Mr. Damerel took the fever, and of all that followed. He could not 
have fallen ill so immediately if poor Susan Aikin’s death-chamber had 
been the cause of his malady. Next day he was ill, feverish, and wretched, 
and was reported to have a bad cold. The next after that the village and 
all the houses on the Green were struck dumb by the information that the 
Rector had caught the same fever of which Susan Aikin died. The 
news caused such a sensation as few warnings of mortality produce. 
The whole neighbourhood was hushed and held its breath, and felt a shiver 
of dismay run through it. It was not because Mr. Damerel was deeply 
beloved. Mr. Nolan, for example, was infinitely more friendly and dear 
to the population generally; yet had he encountered the same fate, 
people would have grieved, but would not have been surprised. But the 
Rector! that he should fall under such a disease—that the plague which 
is born of squalor, and dirt, and ill nourishment, and bad air should seize 
upon him, the very impersonation of everything that was opposite and an- 
tagonistic to those causes which brought it forth !—this confused every- 
body, great and small. Comfortable people shuddered, asking themselves 
who was safe ? and began to think of the drainage of their houses, and to ask 
whether any one knew if the Rectory was quite right in that respect. There 
was an anxious little pause of fright in the place, every one wondering 
whether it was likely to prove an epidemic, and neighbour enquiring of 
neighbour each time they met whether ‘‘ more cases” had occurred ; but 
this phase passed over, and the general security came back. The disease 
must “ take its course,” the doctor said, and nothing could be prognosti- 
cated at so early astage. The patient was still in middle age, of unbroken 
constitution, and had everything in his favour—good air, good nursing, 
good means—so that nothing need be spared. With such words as these 
the anxieties of the neighbourhood were relieved—something unwillingly it 
must be allowed, for the world is very exigeant in this as in many other 
respects, and, when it is interested in an illness, likes it to run a rapid course, 
and come to an issue one way or other without delay. It was therefore 
with reluctance that the Green permitted itself to be convinced that no 
** change” could be looked for in the Rector’s illness for some time to 
come. Weeks even might be consumed ere the climax, the crisis, the 
real dramatic point at which the patient’s fate would be concluded, should 
come. This chilling fact composed the mind of the neighbourhood, and 
stilled it back into the calm of indifference after a while. I am not sure 
now that there was not a little adverse feeling towards the Rector, in that 
he left everybody in suspense, and having, as it were, invited the world to 
behold the always interesting spectacle of a dangerous illness, put off from 
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week to week the dénowement. Such a barbarous suggestion would 
have been repulsed with scorn and horror had it been put into words, but 
that was the feeling in most people’s hearts. 

Indoors, however, Mr. Damerel’s illness was a very terrible matter, 
and affected every member of the household. Mrs. Damerel gave up 
everything to nurse him. There was no hesitation with her as to whether 
she should or should not postpone her family and cares to her husband. 
From the moment that the dreadful word ‘fever’’ crossed the doctor’s 
lips she put aside the house and the schoolroom and every other interest, 
and took her place by the sick bed. I do not know if any foreboding was 
in her mind from the first, but she never paused to think. She went to 
the children and spoke to them, appealing to their honour and affection. 
She gave Dick and Patty permission to roam as they liked, and to enjoy 
perfect immunity from lessons and routine, so long as they would be quiet 
indoors, and respect the stillness that was necessary in the house ; and to 
Agatha she gave the charge of the infants, exacting quiet only, nothing but 
quiet. ‘* The house must be kept quiet,” she said to them all imperatively. 
‘‘The child who makes a noise I shall think no child of mine. Your 
papa’s life may depend upon it. It will be Rose’s part to see that you all 
do what I tell you. No noise! that is the chief thing. There must be 
no noise |!” 

The children all promised very solemnly, and even closed round her 
with great eyes uplifted to ask in hushed tones of awe, as if he had been 
dead, how papa was? The house altogether was strangely subdued all at 
once, as if the illness had already lasted for weeks. The drawing-room 
became a shut up, uninhabited place, where Rose only entered now and 
then to answer the enquiries of some anxious parishioners not too frightened 
to come and ask how the Rector was. The tide of life, of interest, of 
occupation, all flowed towards the sick room—everything centred in it. 
After a few days it would have seemed as unnatural to Rose to have gone 
out to the’lawn, as it was at first to sit in the little ante-room, into which 
her father’s room opened, waiting to receive her mother’s commissions, to 
do anything she might want of her. A few days sufficed to make established 
habits of all these new circumstances of life. Mr. Damerel was not a bad 
patient. He was a little angry and annoyed when he found what his illness 
was, taking it for granted, as so many people did, that he had taken it 
from Susan Aikin. ‘I wish Providence had directed me anywhere else 
than to that cottage door at that particular moment,” he said, half ruefully, 
half indignantly, ‘‘ and put me in the way of that fanatic Nolan, who can 
stand everything. I knew my constitution was very different. Never 
mind, it was not your fault, Martha; and he is a good fellow. I must try 
to push him on. I will write to the Bishop about him when I get well.” 

These were heavenly dispositions, as the reader will perceive. He 
was a very good patient, grateful to his nurses, cheerful in his demeanour, 
making the best of the long struggle he had embarked upon—indeed, few 
people could have rallied more bravely from the first shock and discourage- 
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ment, or composed themselves more courageously to fill the first position 
which was forced upon him, and discharge all its duties such as they were. 
His illness came on not violently, but in the leisurely, quiet way which se 
often distinguishes a disease which is meant to last long. He was ill, but 
not very ill, on the fourth day, descending into depths of it, but going very 
quietly, and retaining his self-command and cheerfulness. This particular 
day, on which he was a little worse than he had been before, was mild and 
rainy and warm, very unlike the wonderful blaze of summer which had 
preceded it. Rose sat by the open window of the little ante-room which 
was now her general position. The rain fell softly outside with a subdued 
perpetual sound, pattering upon the leaves. The whole atmosphere was 
full of this soft patter. The door of the sick room was ajar, and now and 
then Rose heard her father move in the restlessness of his illness, or utter 
a low little moan of suffering, or speak to Mrs. Damerel, who was with him. 
Everything was hushed downstairs ; and the subdued stirring of the rain 
outside, and the sounds of the sick-room within, were all that Rose could 
hear. She had a book in her hand, and read now and then; but she had 
come for the first time to that point in life when one’s own musings are 
as interesting as any story, and often the book dropped on her lap, and she 
did nothing but think. She thought it was thinking, but I fancy that 
dreaming was more like it. Poor Rose! her dreaming was run through 
by sombre threads, and there was one shadow of wondering doubt and sus- 
picion mingled in it. Asshe sat thus, one ofthe maids came softly to the 
door to say that Mrs. Wodehouse and her son were in the drawing-room, 
and would she tell Mrs. Damerel? Rose’s heart gave a sudden leap; she 
hesitated a moment whether she should not run down without saying any- 
thing to her mother, as it was she, up to this moment, who had answered 
all enquiries ; but the habit of dependence prevailed over this one eager 
throb of nature. She stole into the sick-room under shade of the curtains, 
and gave her message. The answer had invariably been, ‘‘Go you, Rose, 
and tell them I am very sorry, but I cannot leave your papa.” She 
expected to hear the same words again, and stood, half-turned to the door, 
ready, when authorised, to rush down stairs, with her heart already throb- 
bing, and nature preparing in her for a crisis. 

‘¢ What is it?” said the patient, drowsily. 

‘It is Edward Wodehouse come to say good-bye,” answered his wife, 
‘“‘ Herbert, can you do without me for a moment? I ought to go.” 

“Yes; go, go; Rose will stay with me instead,” said Mr. Damerel. 
He put out his hot hand and drew the girl towards him, who almost re- 
sisted, so-stupefied was she. ‘Do not be long, Martha,” he said to his 
wife ; and before Rose could realise what had happened she found herself 
in her mother’s chair, seated in the shaded stillness near the sick-bed, 
while Mrs. Damerel’s step going softly along the passage outside testified 
to the bewildering fact that it was she who was to receive the visitors. 
It was so sudden, so totally different from her expectations, so cruel a 
disappointment to her, that the girl sat motionless, struck dumb, counting 
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the soft fall of her mother’s steps, in the stupor that fell upon her. Her 
father said something, but she had not the heart to answer. It seemed 
incredible, impossible. After ten minutes or so, which seemed to Rose so 
many hours, during which she continued to sit dumb, listening to her 
father’s stirrings in his restless bed and the pattering of the rain, the same 
maid came to the door again and handed in a little sorap of paper folded 
like a note. She opened it mechanically. It was from Mrs. Wodehouse. 
‘‘ Dear Rose, dearest Rose, come and bid my boy good-bye, if it is only 
for a moment,” it said. She put it down on the table, and rose up and 
looked at her father. ‘If only for a moment,’’—he was not so ill that 
any harm could happen to him if he were left fora moment. He did not 
look ill at all, as he lay there with his eyes closed. Was he asleep ?— 
and surely, surely for that moment she might go! 

While she looked at him, her heart beating wildly, and something 
singing and throbbing in her ears, he opened his eyes. ‘* What is it?” 
he said. 

‘‘It is—oh, papa! may I go for one moment—only for a moment— 
I should come back directly; to bid—poor—Mr. Wodehouse good- 
bye?” 

‘«« What, could ye not watch with me one hour ?”’ said the Rector, with 
perhaps unintentional profaneness, smiling at her a smile which seemed to 
make Rose wild. He put out his hand again and took hers. ‘‘ Never mind 
poor Mr. Wodehouse,” he said; ‘he will get on very well without you. 
Stay with me, my Rose in June ; to see you thus does me good.” 

‘‘T should only stay one moment.” Her heart heat so that it almost 
stifled her voice. 

‘No, my darling,” he said, coaxingly ; ‘‘ stay with me.” 

And he held her hand fast. Rose stood gazing at him with a kind of 
desperation till he closed his eyes again, holding her tightly by the wrist. 
I think even then she made a little movement to get free—a movement 
balked by the closer clasping of his feverish fingers. Then she sat down 
suddenly on her mother’s chair. The pulsations were in her ears like great 
roars of sound coming and going. ‘‘ Very well, papa,” she said, with a 
stifled voice. 

I do not know how long it was before she heard steps below, for her 
senses were preternaturally quickened—and then the sound of the hall door 
closed, and then the rain again, as if nothing had happened. What had 
happened ? Nothing, indeed, except that Mrs. Damerel herself had seen 
the visitors, which was a great compliment to them, as she never left her 
husband's side. By-and-by her soft steps came back again, approaching 
gradually up the stairs and the long corridor. The sound of them fell 
upon Rose’s heart—was it all over then? ended for ever? Then her 
mother came in, calm and composed, and relieved her. She did not even 
look at Rose, as if there were anything out of the ordinary in this very 
simple proceeding. She told her husband quietly that she had said good- 
bye to young Wodehouse; that he was going early next morning ;_ that 
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she was very sorry for his poor mother. ‘ Yes, my dear; but if 
mothers were always to be considered, sons would never do anything. 
Mayn’t I have something to drink ?” said the patient: and thus the sub- 
ject was dismissed at once and for ever. 

*‘Go and see if Mary has made some fresh lemonade,” said Mrs. 
Damerel. Rose obeyed mechanically. The pulses were still beating so 
that her blood seemed like the tide at sea beating upon a broad beach, 
echoing hollow and wild in huge rolling waves. She went downstairs like 
one in a dream and got the lemonade and carried it back again, hearing 
her own steps as she had heard her mother’s. When this piece of business 
was over, and Rose found herself again in the little ante-room, all alone, 
with nothing but the sound of the rain to fill up the silence, and the great 
waves of sound in her ears beginning to die into moans and dreary sobbing 
echoes, what can I say of her feelings ? Was it possible that all was over 
and ended—that she would never more see him again—that he was gone 
without even a good-bye ? It was not only incredible to her, but it was 
intolerable; must she bear it? She could not bear it; yet she must. 
She stood at the window and looked out, and the bluish-grey world 
and the falling rain looked in at Rose, and no other sound came to console 
the aching in her heart. He was gone, and there was no hope that he 
would come back ; and she could not, dared not, go to him. The evening 
went on while she sat in this train of excited feelings, wondering whether 
the anguish in her heart would not call for an answer somehow, and 
unable to believe that neither God nor man would interfere. When it 
was dark she broke forth from all control, and left her post, as she could 
not do when leaving it was of any use; but there is a point at which the 
intolerable cannot be borne any longer. She put a blue waterproof cloak 
on her, and went out into the rain and the dark ; but what was poor Rose 
to do, even when her pain became past bearing? She strayed round the 
dark lawn, and looked, but in vain, for the lights of the cottage at Anker- 
wyke ; and then she ventured to the gate, and stood there looking out 
helpless and wistful. But no good angel whispered to Edward Wodehouse, 
heartsore and wounded, what poor little watcher there was looking help- 
lessly, piteously out upon the little gulf of distance which separated them 
as much as continents and oceans could have done. He was packing for 
his early journey, and she, poor maiden soul, could not go to him, nor 
could the cry of her heart reach him. When she had waited there a 
while, she went in again, speechless and heartbroken, feeling indeed that 
all was over, and that neither light nor happiness would ever return to 
her more. 

Poor child! I don't think it occurred to her to blame those who had 
done it, or even to ask herself whether they knew what they were doing. 
Perhaps she did not believe that they had done it willingly. I do not think 
she asked herself any question on the subject.’ She had to bear it, and she 
could not bear it. Her mind was capable of little more. 

















